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Round the Fire. 
VI.—THE STORY OF THE CLUB-FOOTED GROCER. 


By A. Conan DOoyLe. 


Y uncle, Mr. Stephen Maple, 
had been at the same time the 
most successful and the least 
respectable of our family, so 
that we hardly knew whether 
to take credit for his wealth or 
to feel ashamed of his position. He had, as 
a matter of fact, established a large grocery 
in Stepney which did a curious mixed busi- 
0 not always, as we had heard, of a very 
savOury character, with the riverside and sea- 
faring people. He was ship’s chandler, 
provision merchant, and, if rumour spoke 
truly, some other things as well. Such a 
trade, however lucrative, had its drawbacks, 
as was evident when, after twenty years of 
prosperity, he was savagely assaulted by one 
of his customers and left for dead, with three 
smashed ribs and a broken leg, which mended 
so badly that it remained for ever three 
inches shorter than the other. This incident 
seemed, not un- 
naturally, to 
disgust him with 
his surroundings, 
for, after the 
trial, in which 
his assailant was 
condemned to 
fifteen years of 
penal servitude, 
he retired from 
his business and 
settled in alonely 
part of the North 
of England, 
whence, until 
that morning, we 
had never once 
heard of him— 
not even upon 
the death of my 
father, who was 
his only brother. 

My mother 
read his letter 
aloud to me: 
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“Tf your son is with you, Ellen, and if he is 
as stout a lad as he promised for when last I 
heard from you, then send him up to me by 
the first train after this comes to hand. He 
will find that to serve me will pay him better 
than the engineering, and if I pass away 
(though, thank God, there is no reason to 
complain as to my health) you will see that 
I have not forgotten my brother’s son. Con- 
gleton is the station, and then a drive of four 
miles to Greta House, where I am now living. 
I will send a trap to meet the seven o’clock 
train, for it is the only one which stops here. 
Mind that you send him, Ellen, for I have 
very strong reasons for wishing him to be 
with me. Let bygones be bygones if there 
has been anything between us in the past. If 
you should fail me now you will live to 
regret it.” 

We were seated at either side of the break- 
fast table, looking blankly at each other and 
wondering what this 
might mean, when there 
came a ring at the bell, 
and the maid walked 
in with a_ telegram. 
It was from Uncle 
Stephen. 

“On no account let 
John get out at Con- 
gleton,” said the mes- 
sage. “He will find 

trap waiting 
seven o’clock 
evening train 
Stedding Bridge, 
one station fur- 
ther down line. 
Let him drive 
not me, but 
Garth Farm 
House — six 
miles. There 
will receive in- 
structions. Do 
not fail; only 
you to look to.” 


ae 
‘THE MAID WALKED IN WITH A TELEGRAM.” 
Copyright, 1898, by George Newnes, Limited. 
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“That is true enough,” said my mother. 
“As far as I know, your uncle has not a 
friend in the world, nor has he ever deserved 
one. He has always been a hard man in his 
dealings, and he held back his money from 
your father at a time when a few pounds 
would have saved him from ruin. Why 
should I send my only son to serve him 
now ?” 

But my own inclinations were all for the 
adventure. 

“If I have him for a friend, he can help 
me in my profession,” I argued, taking my 
mother upon her weakest side. 

“T have never known him to help anyone 
yet,” said she, bitterly. “And why all this 
mystery about getting out at a distant station 
and driving to the wrong address? He has 
got himself intc some trouble and he wishes 
us to get him out of it. When he has used 
us he will throw us aside as he has done 
before. Your father might have been living 
now if he had only helped him.” 

But at last my arguments prevailed, for, as 
I pointed out, we had much to gain and little 
to lose, and why should we, the poorest 
members of a family, go out of our way to 
offend the rich one? My bag was packed 


and my cab at the door, when there came a 


second telegram. 

“Good shooting. Let John bring gun. 
Remember Stedding Bridge, not Congleton.” 
And so, with a gun-case added to my luggage 
and some surprise at my uncle’s insistence, I 
started off upon my adventure. 

The journey lies over the main Northern 
Railway as far as the station of Carnfield, 
where one changes for the little branch line 
which winds over the fells. In all England 
there is no harsher or more impressive 
scenery. For two hours I passed through 
desolate rolling plains, rising at places into 
low, stone-littered hills, with long, straight 
outcrops of jagged rock showing upon their 
surface. Here and there little grey-roofed, 
grey-walled cottages huddled into villages, but 
for many miles at'a time no house was visible 
nor any sign of life save the scattered sheep 
which wandered over the mountain sides. 
It was a depressing country, and my heart 
grew heavier and heavier as I neared my 
journey’s end, until at last the train pulled 
up at the little village of Stedding Bridge, 
where my uncle had told me to alight. A 
single ramshackle trap, with a country lout 
to drive it, was waiting at the station. 

“Ts this Mr. Stephen Maple’s ?” I asked. 

The fellow looked at me with eyes which 
were full of suspicion. “What is your 
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name ?” he asked, speaking a dialect which 
I will not attempt to reproduce. 

“ John Maple.” 

“ Anything to prove it ?” 

I half raised my hand, for my temper is 
none of the best, and then I reflected that 
the fellow was probably only carrying out 
the directions of my uncle. For answer I 
pointed to my name printed upon my gun 
case. 

“Yes, yes, that is right. It’s John Maple, 
sure enough!” said he, slowly spelling it 
out. ‘Get in, maister, for we have a bit of 
a drive before us.” 

The road, white and shining, like all the 
roads in that limestone country, ran in long 
sweeps over the fells, with low walls of loose 
stone upon either side of it. The huge 
moors, mottled with sheep and with boulders, 
rolled away in gradually ascending curves to 
the misty sky-line. In one place a fall of 
the land gave a glimpse of a grey angle of 
distant sea. Bleak and sad and stern were 
all my surroundings, and I felt, under their 
influence, that this curious mission of mine 
was a more serious thing than it had appeared 
when viewed from London. This sudden 
call for help from an uncle whom I had never 
seen, and of whom I had heard little that 
was good, the urgency of it, his reference to 
my physical powers, the excuse by which he 
had ensured that I should bring a weapon, 
all hung together and pointed to some 
vague but sinister meaning. Things which 
appeared to be impossible in Kensington 
became very probable upon these wild and 
isolated hillsides. At last, oppressed with 
my own dark thoughts, I turned to my com- 
panion with the intention of asking some 
questions about my uncle, but the expression 
upon his face drove the idea from my head. 

He was not looking at his old, unclipped 
chestnut horse, nor at the road along which 
he was driving, but his face was turned in 
my direction, and he was staring past me 
with an expression of curiosity and, as I 
thought, of apprehension. He raised the 
whip to'lash the horse, and then dropped it 
again, as if convinced that it was useless. 
At the same time, following the direction of 
his gaze, I saw what it was which had excited 
him. 

A man was running across the moor. He 
ran clumsily, stumbling and slipping among 
the stones; but the road curved, and it was 
easy for him to cut us off. As we came up 
to the spot for which he had been making, 
he scrambled over the stone wall and stood 
waiting, with the evening sun shining on his 
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brown, clean-shaven face. He 
was a burly fellow, and in bad 
condition, for he stood with his 
hand on his ribs, panting and 
blowing after his short run. As 
we drove up I saw the glint of 
earrings in his ears. 

“Say, mate, where are you 
bound for?” he asked, in a 
rough but good - humoured 
fashion. 

“Farmer Purcell’s, at the 
Garth Farm,” said the driver. 

“Sorry to stop you,” cried 
the other, standing aside; “I 
thought as I would hail you as 
you passed, for if so be as you 
had been going my way I should 
have made bold to ask you for 
a passage.” 

His excuse was an absurd 
one, since it was evident that 
our little trap was as full as it 
could be, but my driver did not 
seem disposed to argue. He 
drove on without a word, and, 
looking back, I could see the 
stranger sitting by the roadside 
and cramming tobacco into his 
pipe. 

“ A sailor,” said I. 

“Yes, maister. We're not more than a few 
miles from Morecambe Bay,” the driver 
remarked. 

“You seemed frightened of him,” I ob- 
served. 

“Did 1?” said he, drily ; and then, after 
a long pause, “ Maybe I was.” As to his 
reasons for fear, I could get nothing from 
him, and though I asked him many questions 
he was so stupid, or else so clever, that I 
could learn nothing from his replies. I 
observed, however, that from time to time 
he swept the moors with a troubled eye, 
but their huge brown expansé was unbroken 
by any moving figure. At last in a sort 
of cleft in the hills in front of us I saw a long, 
low-lying farm building, the centre of all 
those scattered flocks. 

“Garth Farm,” said my driver. “There 
is Farmer Purcell himself,” he added, as a 
man strolled out of the porch and stood 
waiting for our arrival. He advanced as I 
descended from the trap, a hard, weather- 
worn fellow with light blue eyes, and hair and 
beard like sun-bleached grass. In his ex- 
pression I read the same surly ill-will which 
I had already observed in my driver. Their 
malevolence could not be directed towards 


“Say, MATE, WHERE ARE YOU BOUND FOR?” 


a complete stranger like myself, and so I 
began to suspect that my uncle was no more 
popular on the north-country fells than he 
had been in Stepney Highway. 

“You're to stay here until nightfall. 
That’s Mr. Stephen Maple’s wish,” said he, 
curtly. “You can have some tea and 
bacon if you like. It’s the best we can 
give you.” 

I was very hungry, and accepted the 
hospitality in spite of the churlish tone in 
which it was offered. ‘The farmer’s wife and 
his two daughters came into the sitting-room 
during the meal, and I was aware of a certain 
curiosity with which they regarded me. It 
may have been that a young man was a rarity 
in this wilderness, or it may be that my 
attempts at conversation won their goodwill, 
but they all three showed a kindliness in their 
manner. It was getting dark, so I remarked 
that it was time for me to be pushing on to 
Greta House. 

* You’ve made up your mind to go, then?” 
said the older woman. 

“Certainly. I have come all the way from 
London.” 

“ There’s no one hindering you from going 
back there,” 
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“ But I have come to see Mr. Maple, my 
uncle.” , 

“ Oh, well, no one can stop you if you want 
to go on,” said the woman, and became silent 
as her husband entered the room. 

With every fresh incident I felt that I was 
moving in an atmosphere of mystery and 
peril, and yet it was all so intangible and so 
vague that I could not guess where my danger 
lay. I should have asked the farmer’s wife 
point-blank, but her surly husband seemed to 
divine the sympathy which she felt for me, 
and never again left us together. “It’s time 
you were going, mister,” said he atast, as his 
wife lit the lamp upon the table. 

“Ts the trap ready ?” . 

“You'll need no trap. You'll walk,” said 
he. 

“* How shall I know the way ?-” 

“William will go with you.” 

William was the youth who had driven me 
up from the station. He was waiting at the 
door, and he shoul- 
dered my gun -case 
and bag. I stayed 
behind to thank the 
farmer for his hospi- 
tality, but he would 
have none of it. “I 
ask no thanks from 
Mr. Stephen Maple 
nor any friend of his,” 
said he, bluntly. “I 
am paid for what I 
do. If I was not paid 
I would not do it. Go 
your way, young man, 
and say no more.” 
He turned rudely on 
his heel and re-entered 
his house, slamming 
the door behind him. 

It was quite dark 
outside, with heavy 
black clouds drifting 
slowly across the sky. 
Once clear of the farm 
inclosure and out on 
the moor I should 
have been hopelessly 
lost if it had not been 
for my guide, who 
walked in front of 
me along narrow sheep-tracks which were 
quite invisible to me. Every now and 
then, without seeing anything, we heard the 
clumsy scuffling of the creatures in the dark- 
ness. At first my guide walked swiftly and 
carelessly, but gradually his pace slowed 
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down, until at last he was going very slowly 
and stealthily, like one who walks light-footed 
amid imminent menace. This vague, inex- 
plicable sense of danger in the midst of 
the loneliness of that vast moor was 
more daunting than any evident peril 
could be, and I had begun to press him 
as to what it was that he feared, when 
suddenly he stopped and dragged me down 
among some gorse bushes which lined the 
path. His tug at my coat was so strenuous 
and imperative that I realized that the 
danger was a pressing one, and in an instant 
I was squatting down beside him as still as 
the bushes which shadowed us. It was so 
dark there that I could not even see the lad 
beside me. 

It was a warm night, and a hot wind 
puffed in our faces. Suddenly in this wind 
there came something homely and familiar-— 
the smell of burning tobacco. And then a 
face, illuminated by the glowing bowl of a 
pipe, came floating 
towards us. The man 
was all in shadow, but 
just that one dim halo 
of light with the face 
which filled it, brighter 
below and_ shading 
away into darkness 
above, stood out 
against the universal 
blackness. <A thin, 
hungry face, thickly 
freckled with yellow 
over the cheek bones, 
blue, watery eyes, an 
ill - nourished, _ light - 
coloured moustache, 
a peaked yachting cap 
—that was all that I 
saw. He passed us, 
looking vacantly in 
front of him, and we 
heard the steps dying 
away along the 
path. 

“Who was it?” I 
asked, as we rose to 
our feet. 

“T don’t know.” 

The fellow’s con- 
tinual profession of 
ignorance made me angry. 

“Why should you hide yourself, then?” I 
asked, sharply. 

“Because Maister Maple told me. He 
said that I were to meet no one. If I met 
anyone I should get no pay.” 
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“You met that sailor on the road?” 
“Yes, and I think he was one of them.” 
“One of whom ?” 

“ One of the folk that have come on the 
fells. ‘They are watchin’ Greta House, and 
Maister Maple is afeard of them. That’s 
why he wanted us to keep clear of them, and 
that’s why I’ve been a-trying to dodge ’em.” 

Here was something definite at last. Some 
body of men were threatening my uncle. 
The sailor was one of them. The man with 
the peaked cap—probably a sailor also—was 
another. I bethought me of Stepney High- 
way and of the murderous assault made upon 
my uncle there. Things were fitting them- 
selves into a connected shape in my mind 
when a light twinkled over the fell, and my 
guide informed me that it was Greta. The 
place lay in a dip among the moors, so that 
one was very near it before one saw it. A 
short walk brought us up to the door. 

I could see little of the building save 
that the lamp which shone through a small 
latticed window showed me dimly that it was 
both long and lofty. The low door under an 
overhanging lintel was loosely fitted, and 
light was bursting out on each side of it. 
The inmates of this lonely house appeared 
to be keenly on their guard, for they had 


heard our footsteps, and we were challenged 
before we reached the door. 

“Who is there?” cried a deep-booming 
voice, and urgently, “‘ Who is it, I say?” 


“It’s me, Maister Maple. I have brought 
the gentleman.” 

There was a sharp click, and a_ small 
wooden shutter flew open in the door. 
The gleam of a lantern shone upon us for 
a few seconds. Then the shutter closed 
again; with a great rasping of locks and 
clattering of bars, the door was opened, and 
I saw my uncle standing framed in that vivid 
yellow square cut out of the darkness. 

He was a small, thick man, with a great 
rounded, bald head and one thin border of 
gingery curls. It was a fine head, the head 
of a thinker, but his large white face was 
heavy and commonplace, with a broad, loose- 
lipped mouth and two hanging dewlaps on 
either side of it. His eyes were small and 
restless, and his light-coloured lashes were 
continually moving. My mother had said 
once that they reminded her of the legs of a 
woodlouse, and I saw at the first glance what 
she meant. I heard also that in Stepney he 
had learned the language of his customers, 
and I blushed for our kinship as I listened to 
his villainous accent. “So, nephew,” said 
he, holding out his hand. “Come in, 
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come in, man, quick, and don’t leave the 
door open. Your mother said you were 
grown a big lad, and, my word, she ’as a 
right to say so. ’Ere’s a ’alf-crown for you, 
William, and you can go back again. Put 
the things down. ’Ere, Enoch, take Mr. 
John’s things, and see that ‘is supper is on 
the table.” 

As my uncle, after fastening the door, 
turned to show me into the sitting-room, I 
became aware of his most striking peculiarity. 
The injuries which he had received some 
years ago had, as I have already remarked, 
left one leg several inches shorter than the 
other. To atone for this he wore one of 
those enormous wooden soles to his boots 
which are prescribed by surgeons in such 
cases. He walked without a limp, but his 
tread on the stone flooring made a curious 
clack-click, clack-click, as the wood and the 
leather alternated. Whenever he moved it 
was to the rhythm of this singular castanet. 

The great kitchen, with its huge fireplace 
and carved settle corners, showed that this 
dwelling was an oldtime farmhouse. On one 
side of the room a line of boxes stood all 
corded and packed. The furniture was scant 
and plain, but on a trestle-table in the centre 
some supper, cold meat, bread, and a jug of 
beer, was laid for me. An elderly manservant, 
as manifest a Cockney as his master, waited 
upon me, while my uncle, sitting in a corner, 
asked me many questions as to my mother 
and myself. When my meal was finished he 
ordered his man Enoch to unpack my gun. 
I observed that two other guns, old, rusted 
weapons, were leaning against the wall beside 
the window. 

“It’s the window I’m afraid of,” said my 
uncle, in the deep, reverberant voice which 
contrasted oddly with his plump little figure. 
“The dooi’s safe against anythin’ short of 
dynamite, but the window’s a terror. Hi! 
hi!” he yelled, “don’t walk across the 
light! You can duck when you pass the 
lattice.” 

“ For fear of being seen ?” I asked. 

“For fear of bein’ shot, my lad. That's 
the trouble. Now, come an’ sit beside me 
on the trestle ’ere, and I'll tell you all about 
it, for I see that you are the right sort and 
can be trusted.” 

His flattery was clumsy and halting, and 
it was evident that he was very eager to con- 
ciliate me. I sat down beside him, and he 
drew a folded paper from his pocket. It was 
a Western Morning News, and the date was 
ten days before. The passage over which he 
pressed a long, black nail was concerned with 
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the release from Dartmoor of a _ convict 
named Elias, whose term of sentence had 
been remitted on account of his defence of 
a warder who had been attacked in the 
quarries. The whole account was only a few 
lines long. 

“Who is he, then?” I asked. 

My uncle cocked his distorted foot into 
the air. ‘“ That’s ‘is mark!” said he. “’E 


“THAT's ‘IS MARK!" SAID HF.” 
was doin’ time for that. Now ’e’s out an’ 
after me again.” 

“ But why should he be after you?” 

“ Because ’e wants to kill me. Because 
e’ll never rest, the worrying devil, until ’e ’as 
’ad ’is revenge on me. It’s this way, nephew! 
I’ve no secrets from you. ’E thinks I’ve 
wronged ‘im. For argument’s sake we'll 
suppose I ’ave wronged im. And now ’im 
and ’is friends are after me.” 

“ Who are his friends ? ” 

My uncle’s boom sank suddenly to a 
frightened whisper. “Sailors!” said he. 
“IT knew they would come when I saw that 
‘ere paper, and two days ago I looked through 
that window and three of them was standin’ 
lookin’ at the ’ouse. It was after that that I 
wrote to your mother. They’ve marked me 
down, and they’re waitin’ for ’im.” 

“But why not send for the police ?” 

My uncle’s eyes avoided mine. 
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“Police are no use,” said he. “It’s you 
that can help me.” 

“ What can I do?” 

“T’ll tell you. I’m going to move. That’s 
what all these boxes are for. Everything 
will soon be packed and ready. I ‘ave 
friends at Leeds, and I shall be safer 
there. Not safe, mind you, but safer. I 
start to-morrow evening, and if you will 

stand by me until then 
I will make it worth 
your while. There’s only 
Enoch and me to do 
everything, but we shall 
‘ave it all ready, I promise 
you, by to-morrow evening. 
The cart will be round 
then, and you and me 
and Enoch and the boy 
William can guard the 
things as far as Congleton 
station. Did you see any- 
thing of. them on the 
fells ?” 

** Ves,” said I; “asailor 
stopped us on the way.” 

““Ah, I knew they were 
watching us. That was 


why I asked you to get 


out at the wrong station 
and to drive to Purcell’s 
instead of comin’ ere. 
We are blockaded—that’s 
the word.” 

“And there was 
another,” said I, “a man 
with a pipe.” 

** What was ’e like?” 

“ Thin face, freckles, a peaked 4 

My uncle gave a hoarse scream. 

“That’s ‘im! that’s ’im! ’e’s come! God 
be merciful to me, a sinner!” He went 
click-clacking about the room with his great 
foot like one distracted. There was some- 
thing piteous and baby-like in that big, bald 
head, and for the first time I felt a gush of 
pity for him. 

“Come, uncle,” said I, “you are living 
in a civilized land. There is a law that 
will bring these gentry to order. Let me 
drive over to the county police-station to- 
morrow morning and I'll soon set things 
right.” 

But he shook his head at me. 

“°E’s cunning and ’e’s cruel,” said he. “I 
can’t draw a breath without thinking of him, 
cos ’e buckled up three of my ribs. ’E’ll kill 
me this time, sure. There’s only one chance. 
We must leave what we ’ave not packed, and 
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we must be off first thing to-morrow mornin’. 
Great God, what’s that!” 

A tremendous knock upon the door had 
reverberated through the house, and then 
another and another. An iron fist seemed 
to be beating upon it. My uncle collapsed 
into his chair. I seized a gun and ran to the 
door. 

“Who's there?” I shouted. 

There was no answer. 

I opened the shutter and looked out. 

No one was there. 

And then suddenly I saw that a long slip 
of paper was protruding through the slit of 
the door. I held it to the light. In rude 
but vigorous handwriting the message ran :— 

“ Put them out on the doorstep and save 
your skin.” 

“What do they want?” I asked, as I read 
him the message. 

“What they'll never ’ave! No, by the 
Lord, never!” he cried, with a fine burst of 
spirit. “’Ere, Enoch! Enoch !” 

The old fellow came running to the call. 

“ Enoch, I’ve been a good master to you 
all my life, and it’s your turn now. Will you 
take a risk for me ?” 

I thought better of my uncle when I saw 
how readily the man consented. Whomever 


else he had wronged, this one at least seemed 


to love him. 

“Put your cloak on and your ’at, Enoch, 
and out with you by the back door. You 
know the way across the moor to the Purcells’. 
Tell them that I must ’ave the cart first thing 
in the mornin’, and that Purcell must come 
with the shepherd as well. We must get 
clear of this or we are done. First thing in 
the mornin’, Enoch, and ten pound for the 
job. Keep the black cloak on and move 
slow, and they will never see you. We'll 
keep the ’ouse till you come back.” 

It was a job for a brave man to venture 
out into the vague and invisible dangers of 
the fell, but the old servant took it as the 
most ordinary of messages. Picking his long, 
black cloak and his soft hat from the hook 
behind the door, he was ready on the instant. 
We extinguished the small lamp in the back 
passage, softly unbarred the back door, slipped 
him out, and barred it up again. Looking 
through the small hall window, I saw his 
black garments merge instantly into the 
night. 

“Tt is but a few hours before the light 
comes, nephew,” said my uncle, after he had 
tried all the bolts and bars. “ You shall 
never regret this night’s work. If we come 
through safely it will be the making of you. 
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Stand by me till mornin’, and I stand by you 
while there’s breath in my body. The cart 
will be ’ere by five. What isn’t ready we 
can afford to leave be’ind. We've only to 
load up and make for the early train at 
Congleton.” 

“Will they let us pass?” 

“Tn broad daylight they dare not stop us. 
There will be six of us, if they all come, and 
three guns. We can fight our way through. 
Where can they get guns, common, wander- 
ing seamen? A pistol or two at the most. 
If we can keep them out for a few hours we 
are safe. Enoch must be ’alfway to Purcell’s 
by now.” 

“But what do these sailors want?” I 
repeated. ‘You say yourself that you 
wronged them.” 

A look of mulish obstinacy came over his 
large, white face. 

“Don’t ask questions, nephew, and just 
do what I ask you,” said he. ‘Enoch won’t 
come back. ’E’ll just bide there and 
come with the cart. ’Ark, what is that?” 

A distant cry rang from out of the darkness, 
and then another one, short and sharp like 
the wail of the curlew. 

“Tt’s Enoch!” said my uncle, gripping 
my arm. “ They’re killin’ poor old Enoch.” 

The cry came again, much nearer, and I 
heard the sound of hurrying steps and a 
shrill call for help. 

“They are after ’im!” cried my uncle, 
rushing to the front door. He picked up 
the lantern and flashed it through the little 
shutter. Up the yellow funnel of light 
a man was running frantically, his head 
bowed and a black cloak fluttering behind 
him. The moor seemed to be alive with 
dim pursuers. 

“The bolt! The bolt!” gasped my uncle. 
He pushed it back whilst I turned the key, 
and we swung the door open to admit the 
fugitive. He dashed in and turned at once 
with a long yell of triumph. “Come on, 
lads! Tumble up, all hands, tumble up! 
Smartly there, all of you!” 

It was so quickly and neatly done that we 
were taken by storm before we knew that we 
were attacked. The passage was full of 
rushing sailors. I slipped out of the clutch 
of one and ran for my gun, but it was only 
to crash down on to the stone floor an 
instant later with two of them holding on to 
me. ‘They were so deft and quick that my 
hands were lashed together even while I 
struggled, and I was dragged into the settle 
corner, unhurt but very sore in spirit at the 
cunning with which our defences had been 
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forced and the ease with which we had been 
overcome. They had not even troubled to 
bind my uncle, but he had been pushed into 
his chair, and the guns had been taken away. 
He sat with a very white face, his homely 
figure and absurd row of curls looking 
curiously out of place amongst the wild 
figures who sur- 

rounded him. 

There were six 
of them, all 
evidently sailors. 

One I recognised 
as the man with 
the earrings 
whom I had 
already met upon 
the road that 
evening. They 
were all fine, 
weather- bronzed, 
bewhiskered 
fellows. In the 
midst of them, 
leaning against 
the table, was 
the freckled man 
who had passed 
me on the moor. 
The great black 
cloak which poor 
Enoch had taken 
out with him was 
still hanging from 
his shoulders. 
He was of a very 
different type 
from the others 
— crafty, cruel, 
dangerous, with 
sly, thoughtful 
eyes which 
gloated over my 
uncle. They “orn 
suddenly turned 
themselves upon me, and I never knew how 
one’s skin can creep at a man’s glance before. 

“Who are you?” he asked, “Speak out, 
or we'll find a way to make you.” 

“T am Mr. Stephen Maple’s nephew, come 
to visit him.” 

“You are, are you? Well, I wish you joy 
of your uncle and of your visit too. Quick’s 
the word, lads, for we must be aboard before 
morning. What shall we do with the old 
’un?” 

“Trice him up Yankee fashion and give 
him six dozen,” said one of the seamen. 

“D’you hear, you cursed Cockney thief ? 
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We'll beat the life out of you if you don’t 
give back what you've stolen. Where are 
they? I know you never parted with them.’ 


My uncle pursed up his lips and shook 
his head, with a face in which his fear and 
his obstinacy contended. 

“Won't tell, won’t you ? 


We'll see about 
that! Get him 
ready, Jim!” 

One of the 
seamen seized 
my uncle, and 
pulled his coat 
and shirt over his 
shoulders. He 
sat lumped in his 
chair, his body 
all creased into 
white rolls which 
shivered with 
cold and with 
terror. 

“ Up with him 
to those hooks.” 

There were 
rows of them 
along the walls 
where the 
smoked meat 
used to be hung. 
The seamen tied 
my uncle by the 
wrists to two of 
these. Then 
one of them un- 
did his leather 
belt. 

“The buckle 
end, Jim,” said 
the captain. 
“Give him the 
buckle.” 

““Youcowards,” 
I cried; “ to beat 
an old man!” 

“We'll beat a young one next,” said he. 
with a malevolent glance at my corner 
“ Now, Jim, cut a wad out of him !” 

“Give him one more chance!” cried one 
of the seamen. 

“ Aye, aye,” growled one or two others. 
* Give the swab a chance !” 

“Tf you turn soft, you may give them up 
for ever,” said the captain. “One thing or 
the other! You must lash it out of him; or, 
you may give up what you took such pains to 
win and what would make you gentlemen for 
life—every man of you. There’s nothing 
else for it. Which shall it be?” 
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“Let him have it!” they cried, savagely. 

“Then stand clear!” The buckle of the 
man’s belt whined savagely as he whirled it 
over his shoulder. 

But my uncle cried out before the blow 
fell. 

“T can’t stand it!” he cried. 
down !” 

“ Where are they, then ?” 

“T’ll show you if you'll let me down.” 

They cast off the handkerchiefs and he 
pulled his coat over his fat, round shoulders. 
The seamen stood round him, the most 
intense curiosity and excitement upon their 
swarthy faces. 

“No gammon!” cried the man with the 
freckles. “ We'll kill you joint by joint if 
you try to fool us. Now then! Where are 
they ?” 

“In my bedroom.” 

“ Where is that ?” 

“ The room above.” 

“* Whereabouts ? ” 

“In the corner of the oak ark by the bed.” 

The seamen all rushed to the 
stair, but the captain called them 
back. 

“We don’t leave this cunning 
old fox behind us. Ha, your face 
drops at that, does it? By the 
Lord, I believe you are trying to 
slip your anchor. Here, lads, 
make him fast and take him 
along 

With a confused trampling of 
feet they rushed up the stairs, 
dragging my uncle in the midst of 
them. For an instant I was alone. 
My hands were tied but not my 
feet. If I could find my way 
across the moor I might rouse 
the police and intercept these 
rascals before they could reach 
the sea. For a moment I hesi- 
tated as to whether I should 
leave my uncle alone in sucha plight. But 
I should be of more service to him—or, at 
the worst, to his property—if I went than if 
I stayed. I rushed to the hall door, and as 
I reached it I heard a yell above my head, 
a shattering, splintering noise, and then amid 
a chorus of shouts a huge weight fell with a 
horrible thud at my very feet. Never while I 
live will that squelching thud pass out of my 
ears. And there, just in front of me, in the 
lane of light cast by the open door, lay my 
unhappy uncle, his bald head twisted on to 
one shoulder, like the wrung neck of a 
chicken. It needed but a glance to see 


* Let me 
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that his spine was broken and that he was 
dead. 

The gang of seamen had rushed down- 
stairs so quickly that they were clustered at 
the door and crowding all round me almost 
as soon as I had realized what had occurred. 

*‘Tt’s no doing of ours, mate,” said one of 
thém to me. “ He hove himself through the 
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window, and that’s the truth. Don’t you put 
it down to us.” 

“ He thought he could get to windward of 
us if once he was out in the dark, you see,” 
said another. “ But he came head foremost 
and broke his bloomin’ neck.” 

“ And a blessed good job too!” cried the 
chief, with a savage oath. “I'd have done it 
for him if he hadn’t took the lead. Don’t 
make any mistake, my lads, this is murder, 
and we’re all in it together. There’s only one 
way out of it, and that is to hang together, 
unless, as the saying goes, you mean to hang 
apart. There’s only one witness “ 
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He looked at me with his malicious little 
eyes, and I saw that he had something that 
gleamed—either a knife or a revolver—in the 
breast of his pea-jacket. Two of the men 
slipped between us. 

“Stow that, Captain Elias,” said one of 
them. “If this old man met his end it is 
through no fault of ours. The worst we ever 
meant him was to take some of the skin off 
his back. But as to this young fellow, we 
have no quarrel with him “g 

“ You fool, you may have no quarrel with 
him, but he has his quarrel with you. He'll 
swear your life away if you don’t silence his 
tongue. It’s his life or ours, and don’t you 
make any mistake.” 

* Aye, aye, the skipper has the longest head 
of any of us. Better do what he tells you,” 
cried another. 

But my champion, who was the fellow with 
the earrings, covered me with his own broad 
chest and swore roundly that no one should 
lay a finger on me. The others were equally 
divided, and my fate might have been the 
cause of a quarrel between them when sud- 
denly the captain gave a cry of delight and 
amazement which was taken up by the whole 
gang. I followed their eyes and outstretched 


fingers, and this was what I saw. 
My uncle was lying with his legs out- 


stretched, and the club foot was that which 
was furthest from us. All round this foot 
a dozen brilliant objects were twinkling 
and flashing in the yellow light which 
streamed from the open door. The captain 
caught up the lantern and held it to the 
plave. The huge sole of his boot had been 
shattered in the fall, and it was clear now 
that it had been a hollow box in which he 
stowed his valuables, for the path was all 
sprinkled with precious stones. Three which 
I saw were of an unusual size, and as many 
as forty, I should think, of fair value. The 
seamen had cast themselves down and were 
greedily gathering them up, when my friend 
with the earrings plucked me by the sleeve. 

“ Here’s your chance, mate,” he whispered. 
“Off you go before worse comes of it.” 

It was a timely hint, and it did not take 
me long to act upon it. A few cautious steps 
and I had passed unobserved beyond the 
circle of light. Then I set off running, falling 
and rising and falling again, for no one who 
has not tried it can tell how hard it is to run 
over uneven ground with hands which are 
fastened together. I ran and ran, until for 
want of breath I could no longer put one 
foot before the other. But I need not have 
hurried so, for when I had gone a long way I 
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stopped at last to breathe, and, looking back, 
I could still see the gleam of the lantern far 
away, and the outline of the seamen who 
squatted round it. Then at last this single 
point of light went suddenly out, and the 
whole great moor was left in the thickest 
darkness. 

So deftly was I tied, that it took me a long 
half-hour and a broken tooth before I got my 
hands free. My idea was to make my way 
across to the Purcell’s farm, but north was 
the same as south under that pitchy sky, and 
for hours I wandered among the rustling, 
scuttling sheep without any certainty as to 
where I was going. When at last there came 
a glimmer in the east, and the undulating 
fells, grey with the morning mist, rolled once 
more to the horizon, I recognised that I was 
close by Purcell’s farm, and there a little in 
front of me I was startled to see another 
man walking in the same direction. At first 
I approached him warily, but before I over- 
took him I knew by the bent back and 
tottering step that it was Enoch, the old 
servant, and right glad I was to see that he 
was living. He had been knocked down, 
beaten, and his cloak and hat taken away by 
these ruffians, and all night he had wandered 
in the darkness, like myself, in search of help. 
He burst into tears when I told him of his 
master’s death, and sat hiccoughing with the 
hard, dry sobs of an old man among the 
stones upon the moor. 

“Tt’s the men of the Black Mogul,” he 
said. “Yes, yes, I knew that they would be 
the end of ’im.” 

“Who are they ?” I asked. 

“Well, well, you are one of ’is own folk,” 
said he. “’E ’as passed away; yes, yes, it 
is all over and done. I can tell you about 
it, no man better, but mum’s the word with 
old Enoch unless master wants ’im to speak. 
But his own nephew who came to ’elp ’1m in 
the hour of need—yes, yes, Mister John, you 
ought to know. 

“It was like this, sir. Your uncle ’ad ’is 
grocer’s business at Stepney, but ’e ‘ad 
another business also. ’E would buy as well 
as sell, and when ’e bought ’e never asked no 
questions where the stuff came from. Why 
should ’e? It wasn’t no business of ’is, was 
it? If folk brought ’im a stone or a silver 
plate, what was it to ‘im where they got it? 
That’s good sense, and it ought to be good 
law, as I ‘old. Any’ow, it was good enough 
for us at Stepney. 

“Well, there was a steamer came from 
South Africa what foundered at sea. At least, 
they say so, and Lloyd’s paid the money. She 
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“IT WAS ENOCH, THE OLD SERVANT.” 


‘ad some very fine diamonds invoiced as being 
aboard of er. Soon after there came the brig 
Black Mogul into the port o’ London, with 
er papers all right as ’avin’ cleared from Port 
Elizabeth with a cargo of ‘ides. The captain, 
which ’is name was Elias, ’e came to see the 
master, and what d’you think that ’e ’ad to 
sell. Why, sir, as I’m a livin’ sinner ’e ’ad a 
packet of diamonds for all the world just the 
same as what was lost out o’ that there 
African steamer. “Ow did ’e get them? I 
don’t know. Master didn’t know. ’E didn’t 
seek to know either. The captain ’e was 
anxious for reasons of ’is own to get them 
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safe, so ’e gave them to master, 
same as you might put a thing 
in a bank. But master e’d ’ad 
time to get fond of them, and 
’e wasn’t over satisfied as to where 
the Black Mogul ’ad been tradin’, 
or where her captain ’ad got the 
stones, so when ’e come back for 
them the master ’e said as ’e thought 
they were best in ‘is own ’ands. 
Mind I don’t ’old with it myself, 
but that was what master said to 
Captain Elias in the little back par- 
lour at Stepney. That was ’ow’e got 
‘is leg broke and three of his ribs. 
“So the captain got jugged for 
that, and the master, when ’e was 
able to get about, thought ’e would 
‘ave peace for fifteen years, and ’e 
came away from London because 
’e was afraid of the sailor men; 
but, at the end of five years, the 
captain was out and after ’im, with 
as many of ’is crew as ’e could 
gather. Send for the perlice, you 
says! Well, there are two sides to 
that, and the master ’e wasn’t much 
more fond of the perlice than Elias 
was. But they fair ’emmed master 
in, as you ’ave seen for yourself, 


and they bested ‘im at last, and the 
loneliness that ’e thought would be 


*is safety ’as proved ’is ruin. Well, 
well, ’e was ’ard to many, but a 
good master to me, and it’s long 

before I come on such another.” 
One word in conclusion. A 
strange cutter, which had been 
hanging about the coast, was seen 
to beat down the Irish Sea that 
morning, and it is conjectured 
that Elias and his men were 
on board of it. At any rate, 
nothing has been heard of them since. It 
was shown at the inquest that my uncle had 
lived in a sordid fashion for years, and he 
left little behind him. The mere knowledge 
that he possessed this treasure, which he 
carried about with him in so extraordinary 
a fashion, had appeared to be the joy of his 
life, and he had never, as far as we could 
learn, tried to realize any of his diamonds. 
So his disreputable name when living was not 
atoned for by any posthumous benevolence, 
and the family, equally scandalized by his 
life and by his death, have finally buried all 
memory of the club-footed grocer of Stepney. 
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story 
of that mournful 
week at Hawar- 
den when all the 
world was _ think- 
ing of the great 
statesman, we had 
many a_ gossip 
with the plain 
and kindly folk 
who dwell in 
Mr. Gladstone’s 
village. 

They were full 
of homely little 
stories and inci 
dents relating to 
the “old gentle- 
man,” as they 
often called him. 
Though so great 
in the eyes of the 
world the village, 
long accustomed 
to his simple 
habits and his 
homely ways, re- 
garded him as 
one of them- 
selves, and never 
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bothered him with genuflexion or wordly 


7| whose duty it was, with many other homage. But though they are very blunt 
and outspoken in these parts, their sincere 
and genuine affection for him 
always showed itself very 
strongly. 


“T’ve often seen him bring 
his own shoes to be mended,” 
quoth the village cobbler, a 
hale old man himself. ‘ There 
was no pride about him. My! 
he used to cut ’em about some- 
thing awful with his axes.” 

“Indeed !” 

“He was 
always so hearty 
like, and always 
fond of asking 
questions, if he 
thought you 
could tell him 
something __use- 
ful.” 

“What—about 
leather ?” 

“Ah! he knew 
a lot about 
leather. I re- 
member once 
leather had gone 
up—there was a 
war on, or some- 
thing. If leather 
went up so did 
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soles and uppers. He couldn’t make it 
out why shoe-mending should be only four 
shillings one month and five shillings another, 
and one morning he comes in, just as you 
might, and says, ‘ Bellis, how is this ?’ 
pointing to my bill. ‘ Well,’ says I, ‘ leather’s 
up.’ ‘Oh!’ says he, ‘how’s that?’ And 
then I explained how it come about. He 
was always very curious---whether it was 
about leather, or gardening, or cattle.” 

This devouring interest in leather and the 
common life about him no doubt accounts 
for the marvellous range of Mr. Gladstone’s 
knowledge, and his ability to speak so as to 
thoroughly interest his hearers upon almost 
any subject. This little incident throws a 
strong light upon his investigating instincts 

upon his passion for going to the root 
of the matter. The fact that though he 
was a very great and powerful man, who 
lived in a castle and had a retinue of 
servants to supply his wants, he was willing 
to carry his own shoes to be mended, 
and then take them away again—tucked 
under his arm, mind you, not concealed in a 
neat paper parcel—illustrates another side of 
his character. Though it certainly impressed 


us who dwelt in luxurious city much more 
than the child of Nature—that is the hale old 
man whose privilege it had been to cover 


Mr. Gladstone’s feet with leather for many 
years — he was much more tickled by that 
eminent financier’s sharpness in detecting a 
rise in prices ; and yet, such a mysterious 
mixture is human nature, a tear trembled in 
his eye as he talked. 

Another story told by a village dame of 
how, when striding up the hill one day, he 
relieved her little girl of a heavy pail of water, 
illustrates still another side of him—his kind- 
ness of heart. Another, related by a good 
woman who had travelled many miles to see 
his coffin as it lay in Hawarden Church, 
shows how apparently small things leave a 
profound and life-long impression upon many 
natures. She was one of a huge audience— 
some twenty thousand people—whom Mr. 
Gladstone had been addressing in the old 
Cloth Hall at Leeds. After his tremendous 
effort, he sat down evidently exhausted, and 
Mrs. Gladstone at once enveloped him in the 
very face of the multitude with her shawl, lest 
he should take a chill. Cheer after cheer 
saluted this homely incident, which took 
place many years ago, but is still fresh in this 
good woman’s memory. 

_ Another incident, illustrating his constitu- 
tional fearlessness, is told with much glee. 
During some fierce crisis (Irish troubles), 
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he was guarded by a Posse of police, and 
was always followed by a detective or two. 
The story goes that, hating this espionage 
more than he feared assassination, he got so 
angry one day that he suddenly turned 
round, jumped a series of walls and hedges, 
and disappeared from view. 

Mr. Gladstone’s village climbs up a steepish 
hill, which begins at the lodge of the castle, 
to the summit by the park gates, winds past 
Hawarden Church, and quietly straggles to 
an end in the branching high roads. At first 
sight there is absolutely nothing of the ideal 
village about it. No picturesque detached 
cottages nestling under fruit-trees in the 
quaint irregularity that artists love. The 
white winding road is bordered on either side 
by a row of strongly-built stone cottages, into 
the best and only parlour of most of which 
you enter as soon as you open the front 
door. It is true, most of the cottages have 
windows with small leaded, diamond-shaped 
panes, through which the room within and 
the world without somehow look cosier and 
less stern than seen through the large 
modern sheets of glass. At the back of 
these little houses there are small old-world 
flower-gardens with rosemary and tiger-lilies 
and sweet clove pinks, and heartsease and 
showers of roses (not over-cultivated) bloom- 
ing all through the summer. And beyond 
the garden walls, on the side adjoining the 
park, the tall old elms look down upon the 
cottagers, and the doings of the great army 
of rooks—“ Mr. Gladstone’s canaries,” as 
they are called at Hawarden—are of constant 
interest and importance in this village of 
few excitements and events. 

Thus it happens that at first the sole 
interest of the place is centred in the 
castle, and in that glorious park which 
belongs almost as much to the village as 
to the Gladstone family, by reason of its 
great gates being nearly always wide open 
to one and all. But wait till you have lived 
in Hawarden village for a week, and your 
impression of its attractions will rise by 
leaps and bounds. Wait till the natives, 
having observed your doings for awhile, begin 
to account you a friend; till those under 
whose hospitable cottage-roof you may have 
been received await your home-coming at 
night-time, and invite you to sit in the old 
arm-chair of the spotless little kitchen, where 
the perfume of the tiny flower-garden comes 
in through the open doors and windows; till 
you are initiated in the joys and sorrows 
of the hour; till you have listened to 
the stories of Hawarden fifty years ago, 
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each one of which stories opens with 
the formula, “ Now I'll tell ye”— ; wait till 
every villager, as you pass his door in 
the morning, gives you a friendly greeting 
and honours you by treating you as a friend 
—and you will no longer think Hawarden an 
uninteresting or ugly village. To me it 
seemed, after a week, as if I had never come 
across a place so unaffectedly and gracefully 
primitive since years ago I was at Heligoland, 
where mine host and his lady, sitting in their 
cottage drawing-room in the pink dusk of 
the summer night, made inquiries as to 
whether I, hailing from the British Isles, 
was not an intimate friend of “the Browns 
in England, who lived next door to the 
church.” 

Hawarden hoped that Mr. Gladstone would 
be laid to rest amongst its dead in the church- 
yard, but that was not to be. So it cordially, 
nay proudly, accepted the nation’s will that 
the Abbey should have his dust. But though 
the dust has gone, the spirit still haunts that 
quaint and old-world village on the Welsh 
borders. The church doors are always open. 
Here, in the dim red chancel, is the Gladstone 
pew. This, we are told, is the very prayer- 
book he used. It is an ancient tome, much 
worn, with large letters which to fading eyes 
would be very grateful. Close to Mr. Glad- 


stone’s seat is the shining eagle of brass upon 
whose extended wings, supported on the 
usual pedestal, rests the Bible whose lessons 


he was accustomed to read. They show you 
a cross let into one of the pew desks. There 
Archbishop Benson fell down in a fatal faint. 
A brass tablet affixed to an adjacent column 
informs the visitor of the fact. 

How old this fabric is none can say with 
exactness, but yonder plate on the wall con- 
tains a list of rectors dating back for 
hundreds of years. What changes have 
taken place in this world since their voices 
rang within these ancient walls! But it is so 
still in the hot noontide that one is scarcely 
conscious of the life without. The cawing of 
the rooks which wheel their flight above the 
lofty elms and oaks in the rectory grounds ; 
the chatter of the starlings overhead in the 
grey belfry tower ; the rustling of the leafy 
boughs which overhang the open doors ; the 
murmur of the soft summer wind ; the hum 
of bees ; the distant laugh of children in the 
meadows —these are the only sounds which 
speak of mortality. 

In a little time this silence, so laden with 
solemn thoughts, becomes insupportable, 
and one goes quietly out and wanders for 
awhile amongst the crumbling tombstones, 
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stained with centuries of storm and sun; 
time has eaten out every letter; or moss 
and lichen have filled up the records of the 
past dwellers in Mr. Gladstone’s village, who 
went to their graves mute and _ inglorious. 
There are sombre yews, churchyard shrubs in 
abundance; rank grass grows everywhere. A 
narrow, winding path brings you to the bury- 
ing-ground of latter days, situated on an 
eminence which commands a lovely prospect 
of the Dee Valley, and the low hills over which 
hangs the smoke of Liverpool. It is a great 
sweep of sunlit verdure, with the famous 
sands of Dee to relieve it. 

When Mr. Gladstone some years ago 
opened the bridge which crosses the river the 
story in the village goes that, pointing upwards 
at this spot on which Iam now standing, he 
exclaimed with a lofty sweep of the arm: 
“There I hope to lie at rest.” Here come 
creeping along two withered dames in white 
mob-caps, warming their old blood in the 
hot sun. They stop and croon about the day 
when Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone were married 
—how many years ago? Over fifty. 

Here isthe grave-digger— himself half-buried 
in a grave just by the spot where Mr. Glad- 
stone would have lain—shovelling and holding 
a Yorick-like discussion with a pitman in his 
Sunday clothes. Something after this style 
the conversation runs :— 

Pitman: “So they’re taking him to West- 
minster Abbey !” bending over the grave. 

Digger: “ Aye,” wiping his brow with the 
back of his hand, then bending down again 
to his work. 

Pitman : “ They didn’t bury the Archbishop 
(Benson) in th’ Abbey!” 

Digger: ‘“‘ He were a greater mon than an 
archbishop,” heaving a shovelful of gravel 
on to the heap, and picking out a cockle-shell 
or two. 

Pitman: “A greater mon than an arch- 
bishop! How's that? An archbishop 1s 
the head of the Church, and the Church is 
o’er all!” 

Digger : “‘ Why, he made the Archbishop 
an archbishop!” 

Pitman: “ But when he’d made the Arch- 
bishop he raised him o’er his own self, didn’t 
he?” 

Digger: “If he could make him he must 
have been a greater mon, I tell you.” 

Pitman: “ No--no.” 

Digger: “Well, they're both i’? Heaven 
now, and I know which will show hisself 
t’better mon o’ two.” 

Exit Pitman. 
Digger disappears in his pit. 
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The cronies, having 
solemnly stood by and lis- 
tened to the suggestive 
dialogue, toddled away to 
admire the crown of lilies 
which lay on the sombre 
tombstone of Sir Stephen 
Glynne’s grave under the old churchyard 
tree. But we lingered on, at the foot of 
the small grave that was being prepared for 
the burial of a village child. The grave- 
digger’s genial face, as well as the sunlit 


peace of the spot, were more attractive just 
then than anything going on outside the 
gates of Mr. Gladstone’s village cemetery. 
Presently, from out of the depths, the cheery 
voice Came up again, explaining the whole 
art and science of gravedigging in a soil of 


yellow sand. It was easier work than 
digging out clay, to be sure, but you had 
to know what you were about, lest the walls 
of the little house you were building should 
fall in and you should be buried in the 
grave you had been digging for another. 

He had stories in plenty to tell about the 
strange things he and others before him had 
found embedded in the sandy soil. Years, 
years ago a great crucifix of black oak had 
been dug out, and he himself found pieces of 
ancient oak even now. Then there were bits 
of prehistoric pottery, fashioned, no doubt, by 
the children of a thousand years ago. Here, 
indeed, in this spade of sand, there was a 
pi ce of the very oak he was a-telling of, and 
in the afternoon, when we returned to gaze 
upon the muffled bells while the grave-digger 
tolled the minute bell, he presented me with 
a fragment of ancient earthenware, another of 
the treasures to be dug up in Hawarden 
Churchyard. 

Unlike the natives of some districts in the 
63 
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THE SPOT WHERE MR. GLADSTONE WOULD HAVE LAIN, 


Nerth, the inhabitants of Hawarden are easily 
persuaded into a friendly chat. You have 
but to suggest a subject of local interest, and 
you need have no fear of a rebuff. At the 
time when we were at Hawarden, the all- 
absorbing interest was, of course, that of Mr. 
Gladstone’s life and death. Chiefly, however, 
it was of his life they spoke, of the point of 
view from which they knew him, which was 
very different from the point of view of the 
wide world. They mourned not so much 
the statesman and the deep thinker, but their 
“old gentleman,” the chief villager, who 
“had no nonsense about him,” and whose 
doings when he was at home and about 
amused and interested every member of the 
community. 

Our grave-digger, leaning on, his spade, 
deep in the grave, and looking up at us with 
the perspiration streaming down his bronzed, 
handsome face, pointed to the old trees in 
the rectory grounds, over there, behind the 
church. ‘Ihat was the only place where he 
had.ever known Mr. Gladstone to be beaten 
when he was cutting down a tree. Yes, 
before he became a grave-digger he was'a 
woodman on the estate, and hadn’t the old 
gentleman and he done many and many a 
job together? Mr. Gladstone would select 
a tree, and then he would set to work without 
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“ HEWING AWAY WITHOUT A worD.” 


any assistance whatever, going at it with a 
vigour and determination as if he was 
a-fighting of an enemy. For hours and hours 


this would go on, the woodman working near 
by, Mr. Gladstone hewing away without a 


word, without a pause, whack! whack! 
whack ! chips flying, the tree-top in a tremble, 
the wood-cutter in shirt-sleeves, with lips com- 
pressed, eyes bent steadily on his work, and 
grey locks ruffled by the breeze. 

But one day Mr. Gladstone had a new 
experience. ‘There was an old holly-bush in 
the rectory grounds, and this was to be done 
away with. It was an ugly old thing, with a 
thick, gnarled trunk. Now holly-wood, you 
must understand, is the nastiest stuff to deal 
with in the woodman’s experience, and even 
at best it is a tough job to get an old 
holly-tree down. ‘That there old stager in 
the rectory garden was wuss than anything 
either the amateur or the professional wood- 
cutter had ever met. Bless the ugly thing, 
it wouldn’t and it wouldn’t come down! 
The sound of Mr. Gladstone’s axe rang 
steadily through the air, but to the ear of 
the connoisseur the sound told a story of 
hard, knotty, obstinate wood. He dared not 
offer advice—the old gentleman was not 
of the sort that you could make free with, 
though he never “put on side”—but he 
waited about, and wondered which of the 


two, the old man or the old shrub, 
would prove to be the more obstinate. 
And in this case it was the wood that 
was the hardest, for, after 
some hours of steady work, 
Mr. Gladstone put down his 
axe, called his 
man, and con- 
fessed, with a 
grim smile, that 
the holly - tree 
was too much 
for him. They 
managed it be- 
tween them. 
Eh, he was a 
masterful man, 
was Mr. Glad- 
stone, and, mind 
you, he was 
master in his 
own house as 
well as outside. 
Not but that 
Mrs. Gladstone 
had a wonderful 
influence over 
him. If she 
wished for a thing, the old gentleman would 
let it be, and his ladies arranged nearly every- 
thing in and about the castle as they thought 
best. He liked it: it allowed him to devote 
himself entirely to his own work.” All the 
same, once an arrangement made, it must be 
kept to the minute. If the carriage was 
ordered for three o'clock, Mr. Gladstone 
expected it to be at the door exactly at three. 
If it was five minutes late, out would come 
the order that it could go back to the stables. 
It was not required that day. Or the rest of 
the party must drive out alone. Mr. Glad- 
stone meant to drive at three, and since he 
could not do that he was not going at all. 
But don’t you make a mistake and think 
because he was a bit masterful that he was 
not as pleasant a companion as you could 
wish for any day. The grave-digger knew 
better. Over at the further end of the village 
a little coffee-house invites the temperate into 
its cool, clean parlour. The grave-digger’s 
missus presides over it — more power to 
her! And one day, shortly after it was 
opened, would you believe it but that 
a whole party of the castle people came 
driving up to the door! There was Lady 
Grosvenor, and Mr. Gladstone’s daughter, 
Mrs. Drew, and ever so many more swells, 
and there, bless me! there was the old gentle- 
man hisself. They all came in; they all 
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wanted coffee, and the missus had her hands 
full, I can tell you. Didn’t they just make 
theirselves at home, laughing and joking, and 
thinking everything so nice, and looking over 
the whole place, while waiting for their 
refreshments! And when the coffee was 
ready, and they were just going to sit down 
to it, there was no Mr. Gladstone to be 
found. Where in the world had he gone? 
What had become of him? While they were 
al! calling for him, his voice came up from 
the kitchen, saying that he had found out the 
best place in the whole house, and he 
was going to stick to it! And _ there 
he sat, in the wooden arm-chair in the 


kitchen, a-talking to the missus just as if it 


“ THERE HE SAT IN THE WOODEN ARM-CHAIR A-TALKING TO THE MISSUS.” 


was you, and he took his coffee there, and 
enjoyed hisself. And wasn’t the missus just 
pleased with the old gentleman ! 

During the memorable week in which Mr. 
Gladstone died the little village post-office 
served as the symbol of the throbbing heart 
of the great world without. Hawarden itself 
was as peaceful and silent as could be, and 
no stranger passing through it would ever 
have thought that the eyes of the globe were 
gazing sadly upon it. But within the four 
walls of this humble cottage—for it is no 
more—the click of the telegraph instruments 
sellom ceased. On ordinary occasions it is 
scarcely necessary to say that the calls upon 
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it were few. Now a large staff of operators 
from Liverpool had taken possession of it 
and fitted up their mystic apparatus in every 
corner, even in the private apartments of 
Mr. Jones, the postmaster. At night, when 
dozens of journalists flooded it with their 
thousands and thousands of words detailing 
the news of the day to every part of the 
globe, the scene often beggared description. 
At the counter the chief of the staff received 
each dispatch, put his mark to it, and handed 
it over to be forwarded. In a minute you 
saw the words converted into holes which 
rather resembled a blind man’s book printed 
on paper tape. Miles and miles of it lay in 
coils upon the floor, awaiting its turn to be 
put into the mouth 
of the transmitter 
which forwards it 
automatically. 
Click, click—thump, 
thump—from a 
score and more of 
instruments : never 
before had that little 
post - office heard 
such a din and 
clatter ! Between 
nine o’clock and 
midnight this was 
the sight of the 
village, which con- 
gregated in the 
street without and 
hung at the win- 
dows, peering in at 
the eerie sight. The 
candles, guttering in 
necks of bottles, the 
lamps, which lighted 
the sweating opera- 
tors, cast upon the 
faces of the specta- 
tors a lurid light 
which gave them quite a ghostly look. 
Nevertheless, there were odd spells when the 
wires rested. This was generally in the small 
hours of the morning. It was during one of 
these, about 1 a.m., that the weary post- 
master told me how Mr. Gladstone once 
stopped the Irish Mail. The story sounded 
quite melodramatic, I can assure you. It 
happened a good many years ago, when 
communication was not so easy as it is now, 
that Mr. Gladstone received a command to 
see the Queen. What the nature of the 
business we will leave to conjecture. We 
must suppose it to have been urgent. At all 
events it was found that unless he travelled 
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by the Irish Mail his arrival in London 
would be inconveniently delayed. Accord- 
ingly Mr. Gladstone drove to the nearest 
signal-station, climbed into the box, and asked 
the man in charge to stop the mail. Said 
the signalman : “ No, sir; I’m afraid I can’t.” 
“Oh!” replied Mr. Gladstone, took thought 
for a moment, and then went on: “ Which is 
the lever?” “‘ This.” “ Is that her coming?” 
“Ves.” And down went the lever, to a 
reluctant standstill came the Irishman, and 
in got Mr. Gladstone. I heard the story 
again, this time from a real signalman. It is 
well proved, at all events. 

The landlady of the Glynne Arms tells a 
very amusing story of an incident which took 
place in the large dining-room of that estab- 
lishment, so well known to tourists and hero- 
worshippers who make the pilgrimage to Mr. 
Gladstone’s village. It is but a barely-furnished 
chamber, with a couch or two, a substantial 
sideboard, a large number of rather hard 
chairs, a table of great length, a few prints, por- 
traits and so on, and a clock. From the clock 
hangs the tale of the landlady. Once upon 
a time—the exact date is of no consequence— 
Mr. Gladstone was presiding at a large local 
dinner-party, when the diners were mostly 
tenants, farmers and villagers. After the 
dinner it is needless to say that Mr. Gladstone 
rose to address them. You must imagine 


that he had wound his hearers well up, when 
suddenly, in the midst of a 
most sonorous and eloquent 


passage, another speaker, 
who was also, alas! well 
wound up, interrupted 
him. “Cuck-oo,” it said. 
* Cuck-oo—cuck-oo.” He 
had forgotten what o’clock 
it was, but the audacious 
bird proceeded amidst an 
awful hush which had come 
over the honest, stolid faces 
gathered round the hospit- 
able board of the Glynne 
Arms. All of them were 
turned towards the great 
statesman in dismay. Then 
somebody tittered. Even 
Mr. Gladstone, after a stern 
look at the speaker, smiled. 
Then, with a twinkle in his 
eyes, he waited in silence, 
still regarding the cuckoo as 
much as to say: “Gentle- 
men, let us hear what he 
has got to say.” The 
cuckoo might well have 
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disconcerted a man less skilled in dealing 
with hecklers, ejaculations, rude noises, 
interruptions in and out of Parliament. 
This is not an allegory, full of symbolism, 
but a true story. Nevertheless, it is not 
difficult of application. I did not see the 
talkative bird. He may have been out of 
order again. But the chair in which Mr. 
Gladstone always sat at such festivities still 
remains in the possession of the landlady, 
who shows it with every sign of affectionate 
regard. It is a plain mahogany one, up- 
holstered with black horsehair, hard, unorna- 
mental, and provided with arms. If they 
ever have a Gladstone museum in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s village it will deserve a conspicuous 
position. So, too, will the cuckoo, if it is alive. 
The above story, I am sorry to say, loses much 
of its value when put into cold print. The 
genial accents of our landlady are wanting, 
the dialect, half Lancashire, half Cheshire, 
with a dash of Welsh ; the frequent gestures ; 
the hearty laugh. 

It was she who, standing candlestick in 
hand, told another one about the great man. 
The occasion was one of those gatherings 
of enthusiastic tourists — they call them 
“trippers” in those parts—who had come 
from far and near to hear an address from 
Mr. Gladstone on some popular subject or 
another. Mr. Gladstone was well accustomed 
to homage and admiration, which his great 
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“ SHE FLUNG HER ARMS AROUND HIS NECK,” 
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gifts never failed to call forth, but he was 
just a “ttle taken aback when a woman of 
the people—clothed chiefly in a blanket, if 
I remember aright, at all events in lowly 
and not too plentiful garments—suddenly 
approached the orator and flung her arms 
round his neck, imprinting a chaste -kiss 
upon his brow, with a hearty “Bless thee, 
lad!” The story goes that both Mr. 
Gladstone and Mrs. Gladstone laughed 
heartily, and took care that the old dame 
was regaled. 

One of the social centres in Hawarden 
village is the Glynne Arms Hotel. Right 
opposite the park gates it stands, “ four- 
square to all the winds that blow,” with 
roses and laburnum and guelder roses wind- 
ing round its front windows, and with a 
signboard wonderful to behold.on the top 
of the pillared porch. Hams hang down 
from the ceiling in the bar, and before the 
great blazing kitchen fire a row of cats take 
up the best positions once the cooking of 
the day is over. The landlord of the Glynne 
Arms (long may he reign !) is somewhat of a 
“character.” First of all he is a_ strict 


teetotaller, and I would not care to be in the 
shoes of that member of his household whom 
“the boss” catches imbibing alcoholic drink. 
No, not even the innocent glass of ale is 
permitted. Another of his “ peculiarities” 


is that, far and near on that country-side, mine 
host of the Glynne Arms is known as a 
powerful friend and protector of all dumb 
things. Inquire into the history of one of 
the dogs, and it is almost sure to turn out to 
be a tragedy, with an ending as happy as 
that of a fairy-tale. That ending invariably 
is: “ And then father took him in, and here 
he has been ever since.” (I am quoting the 
brown-eyed daughter of the house.) 

From barge and farm and foundry these 
dependents have come to stay at the Glynne 
Arms, and a merrier and more jovial army of 
domestic animals it would be hard to find 
than those whom you can see any day in the 
large square courtyard behind this village 
inn. The stables look out upon the yard ; 
from each door there looks a sleek, fearless, 
spirited horse. Among them, self-satisfied 
and frisky, a comely donkey moves about. 
He was a present to Dorothy Drew, from one 
of her grandfather’s friends and the little girl’s 
admirers. Dorothy is not a child to be 
easily beaten by a donkey, but this specimen 
proved too much for her. Hence he was 
caused to join the domestic menagerie at the 
Glynne Arms, where he is in clover, physically 
and morally. 
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We were driving into Chester one sunny 
May morning, leaving sad and sorrowing 
Hawarden behind. On the box sat the son 
of mine host of the Glynne Arms, and 
between the shafts was a young, docile, high- 
spirited creature, which delighted visibly in 
his work. It is always interesting to “talk 
animals” with a member of the Glynne Arms’ 
household: hence we talked horses, and 
were told stories of quick runs into Chester 
and elsewhere. Any of the young animals 
would do the six and a half miles in thirty- 
five minutes, and think nothing of it. And 
to look at the dapple-grey in front of us, 
stepping out with such evident pleasure in 
his work and pulling the reins to get on 
faster, we could well believe it. 

“We did it in less than half an hour once, 
not long ago,” said our young driver, with a 
gay twinkle in his eye. Plainly, a good story 
lay behind that statement, and “ How was 
that?” we asked accordingly. “Why, it 
was when Mr. John Morley was staying 
at the castle. He wanted to catch a 
train; if he missed it, there wasn’t another 
that day, and it was important that he 
should get back to town. So we were 
told at the castle to put our quickest 
horse in and get there in time. The castle 
people knew that it was safe to give such an 
order to us, for my father would rather lose 
his best customer than over-drive one of his 
animals. He'll have none of that sort of 
thing done to the creatures that serve him 
well. But we have a young horse—no, not 
this one, a better one for speed—that would 
do it easily, and him we put in, and off we 
went. We got into Chester five minutes 
before the train left, and the animal hadn’t so 
much as turned a hair. But Mr. Morley, he 
didn’t like it, and said so, and a few days 
after the old gentleman had got to know 
about it, and grumbled a bit. Only, he never 
was unreasonable ; we told him how it was, 
and that Mr. Morley-was a bit nervous. He 
said no more, but smiled quietly to himself, 
and it was all right. 

“Driven Mr. Gladstone? Why, bless you, 
of course I have. I drove him the last time 
he and Mr. Armitstead and that party from 
the castle went up the mountain. It was too 
far for the castle horses to go to the foot of 
the mountain, so our horses took the party. 
The old gentleman always talked—there wasn’t 
a bit of pride in him. But he always talked 
about you and your affairs; never about 
things you didn’t know anything about. 
How old were you? Were you a teetotaller, 
like father? What was your work? Were 
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you fond of horses? What breed were these 
horses? How long did they last with our 
work, and so on. Very quietly, but sharp, 
always all there and always friendly.” And 
so we chatted on, went back from Mr. Glad- 
stone to the Glynne Arms’ horses and cattle, 
and the whip pointed to a distant field on 
the Hawarden estate. 

“ Father had an old horse shot there only 
the other day. He was twenty-six years old, 
and hadn’t worked for some time. We never 
sell old horses. Not we. Father would do 
many things before he would sell an old 
slavey who has been a good servant to him. 
They are pensioners as long as they can 
enjoy life, and when they get stiff, and can’t 
take their food any more, a bullet is put 
through their heads, and in a minute they 
are dead. We had one old horse shot and 
buried there, a great pet, and for a long time 
we could not go near the place, none of us, 
for thinking of the poor old fellow. The 
people about here often joke about it, and 
say that field is our private burial-ground.” 

We had reached 
Chester, and the 
stories came to an 
end. But, @ propos 
of private burial- 
grounds at Hawar- 
den, there is one, 
deep in Hawarden 
Park, which de- 
serves special men- 
tion in a description 
of Mr. Gladstone’s 
home surroundings. 
The park, as I have 
said, is open to the 
public. I do not 
know of any park, 
private or public, in 
England, Scotland, 
or Ireland which is 
superior for natural 
beauty to Hawarden 
Park. Between the 
hours when we were on duty at Hawarden, 
chronicling the events of the sad week last 
May, after the master of Hawarden. “ fell 
upon sleep,” we took long rambles about the 
grounds, and each time we were struck anew 
by the glorious beauty of these hills and 
dells ; these streamlets, lakes, and pasture- 
lands ; these woods of splendid trees ; these 
glades of all that is most lovely among our 
forest flowers and shrubs. 

All the wide and well-kept carriage roads 
through Hawarden Park may be used by 
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the public. Only here and there a narrow 
foot-path marked “private” branches off, 
and these paths are all that the Gladstone 
family have reserved for their own use. By 
special permission we were allowed to roam 
about these footpaths, one of which leads to 
a tiny private graveyard. The setting sun 
dipped all the tree-tops into gold as we went 
up the hill to find the small hillock under 
which faithful little Petz, Mr. Gladstone’s 
black Pomeranian and devoted, constant 
follower for the last ten years, was laid to 
sleep when he died a few weeks before his 
beloved master. The sheets of wild hyacinths 
grew like a blue veil over last year’s dead 
bracken ; the great old hawthorn trees, snow- 
white with blossoms, sent clouds of incense 
through the park ; the pheasants were cluck- 
ing, the rabbits feeding, the corn-crakes 
calling, and the thrushes singing. All things 


told of new life, and the golden sky with its 
pink cloudlets stretched in unearthly glory 
over this ideal English woodland scene. 

And there, on the hill-side, in one of the 


THE pDoGs’ CEMETERY, HAWARDEN PARK. 


most silent and the most beautiful parts of 
the park, is the little dogs’ graveyard where 
for many years past the pet dogs of the 
Gladstone family have been buried. A great 
old oak overshadows the spot, the ruins of 
the old castle are seen on the opposite hill, 
and down in the dale the rapid stream is 
gurgling its way along towards the waterfall 
and the fishponds. Is it profane that, look 
ing around you, as you stand under the oak 
through the young foliage of which the golden 
light trickles upon the tiny graves beneath, 
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you quote, almost instinctively, the opening 
line of one of the hymns Mr. Gladstone loved 
so well ?—“ Peace, perfect peace, in this dark 
world of sin.” 

Over at the castle the master lay dead ; 
the Union Jack was floating half-mast high 
from the ruined tower; the village, the 
country-side, the nation—nay, the civilized 
world—was in mourning for him, and here, 
in the very presence of death, there was 
nothing of the “sadness of farewell,” only 
“peace, perfect peace.” Mr. Gladstone’s own 
friends felt it 
so; we, the 
strangers with- 
in the gate, 
could not help 
but feel it, and 
never more 
strongly than 
that May after- 
noon when we 
stood among 
the tiny graves 
on the hill- 
side. 

There are 
quite a number 
of these small 
mounds, and 
over each of 
them is placed 
a simple granite 
stone with an 
inscription. 
One of these 
stones, the 
largest, dates 
back twenty 
years. It was 
placed there, 
in 1878, “in 
memory of 
three favourite dogs, who died within a few 
weeks of each other and are here buried.” 
Mosses have crept round the stone, tall 
grasses wave over it, and the leverets play 
their baby games about it. It is getting some- 
what difficult to make out the second part of 
the inscription on this stone, but we had the 
valuable assistance of an old village dame 
whose husband had been a woodman on the 
estate, and who knew every nook and corner 
in the park. She showed us, by example and 
precept (which, of course, we humbly fol- 
lowed), how by dint of a little rubbing and 
scouring the text might be laid bare. It was 
this: “ When Thou hidest Thy face they are 
troubled, when Thou takest away their breath 
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they die, and are turned again to their 
dust.” 

Next, there is a small stone, with no other 
inscription than this: “Toby, 1881,” but 
our friendly guide remembers Toby well. 
“She was a dear little dog, and a great pet 
with the ladies,” she tells us, and then, by 
contrast, she points to another stone, on 
which the writing is still quite distinct. 
“Sheila. Died July 7th, 1886,” and below, 
“ Ask now the Reason, and they shall teach 
thee.” Sheila, it seems, was one of the biggest 
dogs that ever 
was made a pet 
of at Hawarden 
Castle, and 
“everybody 
was afraid of 
the creature,” 
we learn. 
There is one 
other little 
gravestone. 
“ Peggy, 1884,” 
is engraved 
upon it. Then 
comes the 
grave of little 
Petz, Mr. 
Gladstone’s 
constant com- 
panion during 
the last ten 
years of his life. 
How pretty it 
was to see him 
trotting at his 
master’s heels 
through Haw- 
arden Park, on 
the long, lonely, 
silent rambles 
which the two 


Petz, loveliest of small 


took together. 
black Pomeranians, just bristled with im- 


portance and with pride. Where Mr. Glad- 
stone’was there Petz was also ; in the Temple 
of Peace he lay at his feet, following yon 
intruder with his keen, watchful eye. In the 
dining-room he expected his biscuit from the 
master’s hand; in the drawing-room he 
reposed before the fire, in sociable mood ; at 
St. Deniol’s library, when Mr. Gladstone sat 
reading in the corner and no one dared 
disturb him, Petz, when he considered that 
the horses must be kept waiting no longer, 
pushed his little cold nose against the master’s 
hand, and suggested an immediate adjourn- 
ment of the sitting. Petz’s vitality and energy 
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seemed inexhaustible, and now he lies at rest 
under that tiny hillock. When his dear 
master went away last autumn Petz began 
to pine and fret, and a few days before the 
dying man came back to his home the little 
dog lay down and died, and those who knew 
and loved him best say that it was of a 
broken heart the faithful creature died. 
Therefore, when Petz’s headstone comes to 
be erected (it probably is erected by this 
time) it is to bear the inscription “ Faithful 
unto Death.” 

This evening in May only a small wreath 
of moss lies on the hillock under the old 
oak, and someone has scattered a handful of 
blue hyacinths and rosy rhododrendrons on 
the brown soil. A robin is singing in the 
white hawthorn, the sunset flames in the sky, 
and we leave the graveyard in its silent, 
sunny peace. 

There is one other interesting tablet in 
Hawarden Park. Our friendly old lady, 
who was just as interested as ourselves in 
this expedition, took us down to it. It is 
in a spot of exquisite beauty. In the years 
which are no more a flour mill used to 
stand near by. 
rushing waterfall 
above the fish- 
ponds ; a roman- 
tic dark walk 
under old yew 
trees; and a 
wealth of ferns 
and wild flowers 
allaround. The 
stone stands up- 
right against a 
grassy bank, in 
a living frame 
of ferns and 
cuckoo flowers, and 
with a clear, small 
streamlet singing its 
song as it runs along 
in front of this 
“sermon in stone.” 
For such, indeed, it 
is, bearing the follow- 
ing inscription : 

“Trust in God for 
Bread, to the King 
for Justice, Protec- 
tion, and Peace. This Mill was built a.p. 
1767. By St. John Glynne, Bart., Lord of 
this Manor. Charles Howard, Millwright. 
Wheat was this year at 9 shillings, and barley 
at 6 shillings, a bushel, at great height, and 
Charity extensive. But the poor were starving.” 


Now there is only a rapid, 
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Sir St. John Glynne, the millwright, and 
the mill itself are dust; the old stone 
remains generation after generation. 

On one of those mournful days imme- 
diately after Mr. Gladstone’s death I paid a 
visit to Mr. Bailey, builder and carpenter, 
who made the coffin. He was, naturally 
enough, very proud of his work, and took 
infinite pains to piece it together for me, dis- 
coursing upon his sombre art with infinite 
eloquence. Would that he could say that 
the oak had grown in Hawarden Park !—but, 
alas! it was foreign, though what country had 
the honour of producing it he knew not. To 
his simple workshop Mr. Gladstone had paid 
many a visit, stepping in just as a humble 
man might do, in the course of a walk. He 
was always curious, always interested. His 
call was, of course, always connected with 
some work which he wished to be carried 
out: there were bookshelves to be made, a 
writing-table to be altered, and so forth; 
and if he didn’t come himself he often 
wrote. Mr. Bailey has some very minute 
autograph instructions amongst his Glad- 
stone collections. Like all the residents 
in Mr. Gladstone’s village, he is a_hero- 

worshipper. In 

the old days 

chips from the 

trees which the 

great man_ had 

cut down were 

greatly in de- 

mand. But Mr. 

Bailey has more 

curious relics 

than those. He 

very kindly 

showed me (for 

instance) a thin 

overcoat which 

Mr. Gladstone 

had once worn: Thereby 

hung a tale. Holding 

the garment up in his 

hands, he pointed out a 

rusty patch which he said 

was blood. The story 

was that hurrying from 

Downing Street to keep 

dinner engagement 
one evening Mr. Glad 

stone was knocked down by a hansom, 

with this result. He also had a flowered 

dressing - gown which had once covered 

that stalwart frame. And of photographs 

he had many. After we had looked at 
those he took me over to his relative’s 
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one Tom Bailey, as he is familiarly called. 
Tom, if I may also take the liberty, was 
the man who shot the cow which very 
nearly dispatched Mr. Gladstone. It was 
in the August of 1892 that an honest farmer, 
one Paul Jones, bought a cow at Chester 
Fair. Paul took the beast back to his farm 
at Pentrobin, wrence, being of a wild and 
wandering nature, it escaped, and at length 
made its way into the Park at Hawarden. 
One afternoon it encountered Mr. Gladstone 
in an unfrequented glade through which he 
was walking. The cow regarded him with 
such threatening looks that he shook his 
stick at it: there was a mad rush; and ina 
moment he found himself on the ground with 


“IN A MOMENT HE FOUND HIMSELF ON THE GROUND.” 


the snorting brute over him. It was well for 
him that the cow had crumpled horns and 
could not gore him. After a terrible minute 
or two the cow retreated a yard or two ; up 
rose Mr. Gladstone and fled behind a tree 
waiting a second attack. But it never 
came. The mad beast it was that ran. 
The matter was kept quiet, but word 
was sent to Tom _ Bailey’s from the 
castle that a mad beast was roaming about. 
So he took his gun, and after hunting for 
some time discovered the animal lying in a 
patch of tall ferns, with only the top of its 
head visible. A bullet high in the forehead 
stunned it; another behind the shoulder 
settled it. That night when Tom was seen 
Vol. xvi. —64, 
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with his gun he said he had been shooting 
winkles. The cow was hauled away, and a 
butcher who had purchased it from Paul 
Jones sent it up to Chester. Meanwhile 
Tom Bailey heard for the first time that the 
cow he had been asked to shoot had nearly 
killed Mr. Gladstone. Then did he post to 
Chester to secure as trophies the horns which 
had nearly become so famous throughout the 
whole wide world. He was so lucky as to 
get the hide and hoofs as well, and, with 
his booty in a bag, he dropped into an 
inn for refreshment. Two cattle dealers 
happened to be in the parlour at the time. 
When. he told them what he had, one of 
them asked him what he would take for the 
hide and hoofs. As 
he had only just given 
two guineas for it he 
said he would take 
a five-pound note. 
This offer was no 
sooner accepted 
than it occurred to 
him for the first time 
that the animal was 
worth much more as 
a speculation. Whilst 
turning over the 
matter in his mind a 


third person who had 
heard the conversa- 


tion slipped out, 
and running to the 
butcher’s shop 
bought the jaw-bone 
and the lower teeth 
of the poor mad 
cow. A general 
stampede followed, 
and in a very short 
time every pound of 
meat and bone had 
been sold. Cow never sold so well before. 
Then did one Thompson, a cattle dealer at 
Denby, buy up the hide and hoofs from the 
other two who had purchased them from 
Tom Bailey, intending to stuff the beast and 
send it to the World’s Fair in London. But, 
alas! Tom Bailey would part with neither 
horns nor skin of head, so his scheme ganged 
agley. They are now handsomely mounted 
in Tom Bailey’s bar, and inclosed in a case 
of Hawarden oak for all the world to see. 

A propos, 1 myself knew two veterans 
who indeed positively worshipped the 
Grand Old Man. One of these is Mr. 
Edward Hall, of the Covent Garden Opera 
House. Many a score of the very choicest 
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THE HEAD OF THE COW THAT ATTACKED MR. GLADSTONE, 


AND TOM BAILEY, WHO SHOT THE ANIMAL. 


buttonholes has that gentleman conveyed 


long distances to his hero. The other was 
Simeon Shorter, a Birmingham blacksmith, 
who once made a pilgrimage to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s village with an axe of his own forging. 
He told me the story with his own lips some 
years ago. 

Simeon was an ardent teetotaller, in spite 
of his hot work, and had corresponded with 
Mr. Gladstone upon total abstinence particu- 
larly for some years. One day it occurred to 
him to offer to his hero an axe of his own 
forging as a dond fide specimen of his own 
daily occupation, and also as symbolical of 
the action desirable to be taken with regard 
to the upas tree of society—that is, intoxi- 
cating drink. Mr. Gladstone thanked him 
for his kind thoughts, and expressed his 
willingness to accept the symbolical offering. 
Accordingly, Simeon forged the axe of solid 
steel, had engraved upon it the Gladstone 
arms, the Staffordshire knot, and, on the 
reverse side, a couplet from one of his poems, 
for Simeon was— perhaps is still—-one of the 
thousands of minor poets whose songs are 
for the air and the closet. 


’Twas Vulcan wrought an axe of solid steel, 
For wise Minerva’s cautious arm to wield. 

In due time Simeon took the train 
to Chester, and thence trudged, glitter 
ing axe on shoulder, to Hawarden. 
When he reached the lodge gates he 
was so struck by the beauty of the park 
—which recently received such abun 
dant recognition from the picturesque 
gentlemen of the Press—that he burst 
into poetry, also inspired by the thought 
that he was himself treading in the very 
footsteps of the Grand Old Man. His 
muse awoke as :— 

I stood and mused bewilder’d as I viewed 

The classic gash inflicted deep beneath the bark 

By magic arm, and Herculean nerve and brain, 

As wise Minerva struck the timely fatal blow, 

And Jove in thunder spake applause through 
all the Heavens— 

His loudest echoes as they rolled from pole to 
pole — 

Which then awoke me as I stroll’d and stood 
before 

The open’d classic gate ; near towers majestic 

Reared their ancient head. I onward moved 

A step or two, then found myself within 

The grand and noble castle yard. 

Simeon told me the whole story one 
night in his cottage just outside Birming- 
ham. Such enthusiasm as his does one 
good in these degenerate days. The 

following dialogue took place between the two. 

Mr. Gladstone (shaking hands heartily) : 
“ You are a working man from Birmingham. 
You have, I understand, brought me an axe 
of your own make of solid steel. _I heartily 
thank you for it. I greatly respect the men 
of Birmingham. I am far advanced in years. 
I shall not do much more work.” 

Simeon Shorter: “The axe I bring, 
honoured sir, is the symbolical axe of solid 
steel I had promised. It has an oak handle, 
is of solid steel, with an engraved inscription 
upon it symbolicai of retrospect, present, and 
prospective. Thus: The oak handle is 
symbolic of the wooden walls of Old England ; 
the solid steel the iron and steel present ; the 
Gladstone arms and Staffordshire knot the 
unity of nobility and labour expressed by 
the couplet.” 

And thus ended the hero - worshipper’s 
memorable interview and visit to Mr. Glad 
stone’s Village. But one cannot go a yard 
or converse with any without hearing a tribute, 
simple enough no doubt, to the famous figure 
which will ever haunt this quiet and lovely 
spot. 





Mushroom 


The 


Caves of Faris. 


By M. DinorBEN GRIFFITH AND D. Brit. 


From Photographs specially taken by George Newnes, Lid. 


HE Paris of the pavement, gay, 

bright, and _ exhilarating, is 

fairly familiar to us all, but 

underground Paris, dark, soli- 

tary, and damp, extending for 

miles, is comparatively un- 
known. A part of this area is devoted to the 
catacombs—a valley of dry bones, a garden 
of the dead; the rest, a garden still more 
vast, provides for the wants, or rather the 
luxuries, of the 


encouraged us by relating that once a pro- 
prietor got lost in his*éwn cave and was not 
discovered for three days, although soldier 
volunteers were sent in search of him. We 
also recalled the recent murder of a bank 
cashier and the concealment and cremation 
of his body in the kiln of one of these caves. 
As I am of an extremely unselfish nature, 

I insisted that my collaborateur should have 
the glory of going down first. I watched 
his downward 





_ living—it is de- 
voted to mush 
room culture. 

These subter- 
ranean gardens 
extend for some 
twenty miles 
under’ the gay 
capital, and are 
from 2oft. to 
16oft. beneath 
the surface. It 
is very difficult 
to obtain _ per- 
mission to visit 
them, and even 
when permission 
is obtained it 
requires some 
courage to avail 
oneself of it, for 
the only en- 
trance is a 
circular opening 
like the mouth 
of a well, out of 
which a long 
pole stands ; 
through this 
pole, fastened 
at the top only, 
at fairly long 
intervals, sticks are thrust. This primitive 
ladder, the base of which swings like a 
pendulum in the impenetrable darkness 
below, is the only means of reaching ‘the 
caves. 





I'he Champignoniste who, for a considera- 


tion and aftér considerable hesitation, finally 
agreed to show -us over his cave-garden 


ENTRANCE TO THE CAVES— PROPRIETOR GOING DOWN. 


— course—this is 
human nature— 
with consider- 
able interest, but 
instead of the 
all right ” which 
was to signal his 
reaching “rra 
firma { thought I 
caught the echo 
of an ejaculation, 
concise, loud, 
and firm, but in 
a language that 
was unknown 
to me. That 
was immaterial ; 
it proved that 
he had reached 
ground some- 
where and still 
lived. It also 
proved that, 
although lan- 
guage was meant 
to conceal 
thought, there 
were times 
when it sufficed 
to express it 
clearly and em- 
phatically. 

Slowly and with many fears—for my 
companion—I descended that shaft in Cim- 
merian gloom, and found myself plunged 
ankle-deep in mud, and the “foreign lan- 
guage” became familiar to me for the 
moment. “This is but the first platform,” 
said our guide. “You have to descend two 
more yet, if you wish to see the whole.” To 
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BOTTOM OF THE SHAFT 


receive information and instruction while 
reclining on a mushroom bed, in a place 
where you can’t sit up, much less stand, is 
not one’s idea of the pleasures of a jour- 
nalistic career. 

The culture of the mushroom, although 
now carried on all over France, originated 
in Paris, and there it has been brought to 
such a state of perfection that it forms 
an important industry. 

Disused stone quarries are utilized for these 
mushroom §gar- 


direction and 
guidance no super 
vision would be 
possible. 
Among the 
ancients, who well 
understood the use 
of hot-beds, there 
were three methods 
of cultivating this 
delicacy. The first 
consisted in fre- 
quently watering 
the stump of a fig- 
tree well covered 
with manure; 
second, in water- 
ing the stump of a 
black poplar with 
wine and water ; 
third, in frequently 
watering the soil 
with water in 
which laurel leaves 
had been boiled. These methods could 
not, of course, propagate mushrooms of 
themselves, but would facilitate their pro- 
pagation. 

Mushroom - growing is very expensive at 
first to the cultivators. The most perfect 
cleanliness has to be observed near the beds, 
which are about 22in. high and about the 
same in diameter ; they are covered over with 
silver sand and a whitish clay, and run in paral- 
lel lines, with only a narrow path between 








dens, the interiors 
of which may be 
compared to vast 
rock temples, 
with galleries 
radiating in every 
direction. These 
caves are divided 
among different 
owners, and are 
under Govern- 
ment supervision 
and are periodi- 
cally inspected. 
These inspections 
do not really 
amount to much, 
for only the 
owners’ them- 
selves are familiar 
with the winding 
passages, and 
without their 
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Mushroom farmers contract and pay so 
much per month for the manure of the horses 
of Paris. This has to be carted to the 
station and loaded, and perhaps carted a 
couple of miles afterwards to the quarries. 
There it is made into flat heaps near the 
entrance to the shaft, and turned over and 
well mixed and watered for about five or six 
weeks, or, in some cases, only three weeks, 
before the necessary fermentation takes place. 
When the manure (in which virgin ‘spawn 
exists naturally) is sufficiently prepared it is 
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happened about twenty times, and a good 
deal of valuable time was lost in relighting 
them. 

A poor, innocent photographer had been 
enticed to accompany us, and his miseries, 
loaded as he was with his impedimenta, 
reconciled us to our troubles. 

An important item in mushroom culture 
is fresh air, and the farmer must know 
exactly how much oxygen is needed for the 
respiration of the fungi. Air holes are bored 
here and there, beneath which, in many 





PREPARING BEDS-—SECOND STAGE. 


shot down through one of the shafts into the 
Caves. 

Here we will return to our landing on the 
first gallery of the mushroom garden. Our 
friendly farmer and guide had, before our 
subterranean travels commenced, divested us 
of our outer garments and enveloped us in 
the familiar blue blouse of the French 
ouvrier ; had he added sabots to the outfit 
he would indeed have been a benefactor, for 
alas! the mud in which we landed was 
largely composed of lime. Our well-fitting 
shoes—too well-fitting for comfort—which, 
when we started, were things of beauty and 
of torture, were wrecks for ever. 

Our guide broke in upon our audible 
reveries by handing us each a small candle 
fixed on a thick stick. We had not advanced 
ten steps before the candies were blown out 
by the wind, and we congratulated ourselves 
upon not being bank cashiers. This accident 


places, coke fires are lit, which consume 
scwt. of coke every twenty-four hours ; this 
ensures the necessary renewal of fresh air. 
Temperature and moisture have also to be 
studied, necessitating partitions of straw laid 
between laths of wood, and many doors to 
regulate the current of air in these labyrin- 
thine passages. 

“Be careful! Bend your head!” calls 
our guide—of course too late. We answered 
him briefly, and in English, from a sitting 
position, our eyes seeing ten candles where 
only one was before. The photographer— 
but I will spare his feelings—he indulged in 
a curious monologue for about ten minutes, 
and, like the photographer made famous in 
Lewis Carroll’s poem, “stated that he 
wouldn’t stand it, stated, in emphatic 
language, what he’d be before he’d stand 
hg 

The narrow galleries now become so low 
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that we have to creep along almost doubled 
up, in order to inspect the beds where the 
mysterious process of propagation is taking 
place. 

The discomfort we endured while traversing 
this section, and the groans of the photo- 
grapher, induced us to interrogate our guide 
rather sharply as to his knowing the way out 
of this “ Inferno.” 

“ Indeed,” he replied, “ it is absolutely 
necessary for us to know every inch of the 
ground. Ihave been in these quarries since 
1867, and I could walk with you round this 
cavern for three days without reaching the 
end.” We shivered ; it was the cold, I think ; 
but we were none of us eager to test this 
knowledge of his. There are people and 
occasions when ex- 
pressed doubt is 
out of place. 

“ During the late 
war,” our host con- 
tinued, “ you could 
have promenaded 
these quarries, and 
covered a distance 
greater than from 
Chatillon to Paris, 
but on roads.” 

We, with con- 
siderable difficulty, 
and in the wake of 
labourers who have 
to lie flat on their 
barrows while 
pushing them 
along, reach a 
large hall hewn out 
of the rock by the 
former tenants- 
the quarrymen. 

“Follow me!” 
calls out the guide—as if we intended losing 
sight of him for a moment—“ and see how 
the beds which are to receive the spawn are 
prepared.” 

After the manure has arrived down the 
shaft, as before described, the underground 
gardeners form it into beds 1 %4ft. wide and 
high, and arranged in rows, this being the 
condition experience has proved best adapted 
to bring the manure up to the average 
temperature of from 15deg. to 2odeg. Centi- 
grade, necessary for the fructification of the 
fungi. 

To construct these beds evenly an interest- 
ing method is adopted ; each workman sits 
astride his bed, as if on horseback, fills his 
arms with the manure, and presses it down be- 
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tween his legs, and thus they move along the 
beds with the jolting motion of a rider. In 
this manner the beds are regularly and evenly 
arranged and pressed like so many furrows. 

When the beds attain the proper tempera- 
ture the spawn is sown. Small beds are 
devoted to the propagation of virgin spawn, 
which is much more valuable than the spawn 
which is found abundantly in the old beds ; 
this is never really used directly, but is 
employed to spawn a small bed when the 
virgin spawn is unobtainable. 

From the time of the first prep*ration of 
the manure to the gathering of the harvest 
three months or so elapse. All the expenses 
connected therewith amount, for each 4ft. 
of ground, to three francs, and a profit is 


BEGINNING TO SPROUT. 


only realized when this space yields more 


than four kilos of mushrooms. The price 
of a kilo at the Central Market in Paris is 
about one franc. 

A mushroom-grower has to contend against 
rats and parasites of various ‘kinds. As a 
remedy against the first evil, cats are kept in 
these cloisters; but sometimes they catch 
their prey but do not eat it, and the mush- 
rooms suffer from the decay of organic 
matter. Among the parasites, a cryptogamic, 
rejoicing in the name of mycogone rosea, 
which penetrates into the pores of the fungi, 
causes a loss estimated at not less than 
£40,000 per annum in the Parisian caves 
alone. 

The smallest particle of iron in the beds of 
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manure is avoided by the spawn; coal has 
also the same effect, a large circle round the 
obnoxious object remaining barren. _A spite- 
ful employé wishing to injure his master 
need only stick a rusty nail here and there 
in the beds, and a very serious loss of crops 
will result. 

The beds look very pretty when in full 
bearing, the less advanced ones being 
dotted over with little white buttons about 
the size of peas, other beds where the 
dazzlingly white produce is ready for gather- 
ing, about 4oolbs. being sent every day to 
market. They are gathered roots and all ; the 
beds remain in bearing from two to six months. 

Besides supplying the markets of Paris, 
hundreds of pounds’ weight are exported, 
and large quantities preserved. One grower 
alone sends 14,000 boxes of preserved mush- 
rooms to England annually. The total 
value of the mushrooms sold in the Halles 
Centrales, exported or preserved, amounts to 
£280,000 per annum. One thousand to 
1,200 workmen are employed in the suburban 
caves which lie between Meudon and Ivry. 
There the ground has been so excavated 
that the galleries run into and above each 
other, their length in one cave only being 
said to be no less than five miles. 
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Our mushroom-grower, probably with the 
friendly intention of repressing undue 
curiosity, and also of further adding to the 
miseries of our photographer, lapsed into 
horrors the moment we reached a place where 
we could walk and not creep. 

“You can understand now,” he said, “ if 
this murderer—who is, fortunately, not a 
Frenchman—has buried the body of the 
cashier, as some think, instead of burning it, 
it would be very difficu/t to find it again, 
although his quarry is much smaller than 
mine.” We were not interested in that 
subject. 

“ Here,” again cried our guide, with 
a burst of cheerfulness. “See this door! 
On the other side are the catacombs 
—as full of bones as this place is of mush- 
rooms.” We smiled; we were not afraid 
of bones with an iron door between them 
and us. 

Our subterranean travels were now over, 
and, as we ascended, our farmer had one 
more sensation for us. Pointing out a tablet 
let into the wall, with “13 V., 1871” 
inscribed on it, he said, “ Here are buried 
the thirteen Fedérés who were shot in 1871 ; 
the figures and letter mean ‘ Treize Victimes, 
1871.’” 
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Miss Cayley’s Adventures. 
By GRANT ALLEN. 
THE ADVENTURE OF THE MAGNIFICENT MAHARAJAH. 


arrival at Bombay was a 
triumphal entry. We were 
received like royalty. Indeed, 
to tell you the truth, Elsie and 
I were beginning to get just a 
leetle bit spoiled. It struck 

us now that our casual connection with the 
Ashurst family in its various branches had 
succeeded in saddling us, like the Lady of 
Burleigh, “with the burden of an honour 
unto which we were not born.” We were 
everywhere treated as persons of importance ; 
and, oh, dear, by dint of such treatment we 
began to feel at last almost as if we had been 
raised in the purple. I felt that when we got 
back to England we should turn up our noses 
at plain bread and butter. 

Yes, life has been kind to me. Have 
your researches into English literature ever 
chanced to lead you into reading Horace 
Walpole, I wonder? That polite trifler is 
fond of a word which he coined himself— 
“ Serendipity.” It derives from the name of 
a certain happy Indian Prince Serendip, whom 
he unearthed (or invented) in some obscure 
Oriental story ; a prince for whom the fairies 
or the genii always managed to make every- 
thing pleasant. It implies the faculty, which 
a few of us possess, of finding whatever we 
want turn up accidentally at the exact right 
moment. Well, I believe I must have been 
born with serendipity in my mouth, in place 
of the proverbial 
silver spoon, for 
wherever I go, all 
things seem to come 
out exactly right for 
me. 

The /Jumna, for 
example, had hardly 
heaved to in Bom- 
bay Harbour when 
we noticed on the 
quay a very distin- 
guished-looking 
Oriental _ potentate, 
in a_ large, white 
turban with a par- 
ticularly big diamond 
stuck ostentatiously 
in its front. He 
stalked on board 
with a martial air, 
as soon as we 


stopped, and made inquiries from our captain 
after someone he expected. The captain 
received him with that odd mixture of respect 
for rank and wealth, combined with true 
British contempt for the inferior black man, 
which is universal among his class in their 
dealings with native Indian nobility. The 
Oriental potentate, however, who was accom- 
panied by a gorgeous suite like that of the 
Wise Men in Italian pictures, seemed satisfied 
with his information, and moved over with 
his stately glide in our direction. Elsie and I 
were standing near the gangway among our 
rugs and bundles, in the hopeless helplessness 
of disembarkation. He approached us 
respectfully, and, bowing with extended hands 
and a deferential air, asked, in excellent 
English, “ May I venture to inquire which of 
you two ladies is Miss Lois Cayley ?” 

“ Zam,” I replied, my breath taken away 
by this unexpected greeting. “ May I venture 
to inquire in return how you came to know 
I was arriving by this steamer ?” 

He held out his hand, with a courteous 
inclination. “I am the Maharajah of 
Moozuffernuggar,” he answered in an im- 
pressive tone, as if everybody knew of the 
Maharajah of Moozuffernuggar as familiarly 
as they knew of the Duke of Cambridge. 
“ Moozuffernuggar in Rajputana—vof the one 
in the Doab. You must have heard my 
name from Mr. Harold Tillington.” 


“| AM THE MAHARAJAH OF MOOZUFFERNUGGAR.” 
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I had not; but I dissembled, so as to 
salve his pride. ‘“ Mr. Tillington’s friends are 
our friends,” I answered, sententiously. 

“And Mr. Tillington’s friends are my 
friends,” the Maharajah retorted, with a low 
bow to Elsie. “This is, no doubt, Miss 
Petheridge. I have heard of your expected 
arrival, as you will guess, from Tillington. 
He and I were at Oxford together; I am a 
Merton man. . It was Tillington. who first 
taught me all I know of cricket. He took 
me to stop at his father’s place in Dumfries- 
shire. I owe much to his friendship; and 
when he wrote me that friends of his were 
arriving by the /wmna, why, I made haste to 
run down to Bombay to greet them.” 

The episode was one of those topsy-turvy 
mixtures of all places and ages which only 
this jumbled century of ours has witnessed ; 
it impressed me deeply. Here was this 
Indian prince, a feudal Rajput chief, living 
practically among his vassals in the middle 
ages when at home in India; yet he said “I 
am a Merton man,” as Harold himself might 
have said it ; and he talked about cricket as 
naturally as Lord Southminster talked about 
the noble quadruped. . The oddest part of it 
all was, we alone felt the incongruity; to 
the Maharajah, the change from Moozuffer- 
nuggar to Oxford and from Oxford back 


again to Moozuffernuggar seemed _ perfectly 


natural. They were. but two “alternative 
phases in a modern Indian ° gentleman’s 
education and experience. ; 

Still, what were we to do with him? If 
Harold had presented me with a _ white 
elephant I could hardly have been more 
embarrassed than I was at the apparition of 
this urbane and magnificent Hindoo prince. 
He was young ; he was handsome; he was 
slim, for a rajah ; he wore European costume, 
save for the huge white turban with its 
obtrusive diamond ; and he spoke English 
much better than a great many Englishmen. 
Yet what place could he fill in my life and 
Elsie’s ? For once, I felt almost angry with 
Harold. Why couldn’t he have allowed us 
to go quietly through India, two simple, 
unofficial, journalistic pilgrims, in our native 
obscurity ? 

His Highness of Moozuffernuggar, how- 
ever, had his own views on this question. 
With a courteous wave of one dusky hand, 
he motioned us gracefully into somebody 
else’s_ deck .chairs, and then sat down on 
another beside us, while the gorgeous suite 
stood by in respectful silence — unctuous 
gentlemen in pink-and-gold brocade—forming 


a court all round us. Elsie and I, unaccus- 
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tomed to be so observed, grew conscious of 
our hands, our skirts, our postures. But the 
Maharajah posed himself with perfect un- 
concern, like one well used to the fierce light 
of royalty. “I have come,” he said, with 
simple dignity, “to superintend the prepara- 
tions for your reception.” 

“Gracious heavens!” I exclaimed. “Our 
reception, Maharajah?. I think you mis- 
understand. We .are two ordinary English 
ladies of the proletariat, accustomed to the 
level plain of professional society. We expect 
no reception.” 

He bowed again, with stately Eastern 
deference. “Friends of ‘Tillington’s,” he 
said, shortly, “are persons of distinction. 
Besides,’ I: have heard of you from Lady 
Georgina Fawley.” 

“‘ Lady Georgina is too good,” I answered, 
though inwardly I raged against her. Why 
couldn’t she leave us alone, to feed in peace 
on dak-bungalow chicken, instead of sending 
this regal-mannered heathen to bother us? 

“So I have come down to Bombay to 
make sure that you are met in the style that 
befits your importance in society,” he went 
on, waving his suite away with one careless 
hand, for he saw it fussed us. ‘I mentioned 
you to his Honour the Acting-Governor, who 
had not heard you were coming. His 
Honour’s aide-de-camp will follow shortly 
with an invitation to Government House 
while you remain in Bombay—which will not 
be many days, I don’t doubt, for there is 
nothing in this city of plague to stop for. 
Later on, during your progress up country, I 
do myself the honour to hope that you will 
stay as my guests for as long as you choose 
at Moozuffernuggar.” 

My first impulse was to answer: “Im- 
possible, Maharajah; we couldn’t dream of 
accepting your kind invitation.” But, on 
second thoughts, I remembered my duty to 
my proprietor. Journalism first: inclination 
afterwards! My letter from Egypt on the 
rescue of the Englishwoman who escaped 
from Khartoum had brought me great éc/at 
as a special correspondent, and the Daély 
Telephone now billed my name in big letters 
on its placards, so Mr. Elworthy wrote me. 
Here was another noble chance ; must I not 
strive to rise to it? Two English ladies at a 
native court in Rajputana! that ought to 
afford scope for some rattling journalism ! 

“Tt is extremely kind of you,” I said, 
hesitating, “and it would give us great 
pleasure, were it feasible, to accept your 
friendly offer. But—English ideas, you 
know, prince! Two unprotected women! 
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I hardly see how we could come alone to 
Moozuffernuggar, unchaperoned.” 

The Maharajah’s face lighted up ; he was 
evidently flattered that we should even thus 
dubiously entertain his proposal. “Oh, I’ve 
thought about that, too,” he answered, growing 
more colloquial in tone. “I’ve been some 
days in Bombay, making inquiries and pre- 
parations. You see, you had not informed 
the authorities of your intended visit, so 
that you were travelling éacognite—or should 
it be imcognita?—and if Tillington hadn’t 
written to let me know your movements, you 
might have arrived at this port without 
anybody’s knowing it, and have been com- 
pelled to take refuge in an hotel on landing.” 
He spoke as if we had been accustomed 
all our lives long to be received with red 
cloth by the Mayor and Corporation, and 
presented with illuminated addresses 
and the freedom of the city in a gold 
snuff-box. “ But I have seen to all 
that. The Acting-Governor’s aide-de- 
camp will be down before long, and 
I have arranged that if you consent a 
little later to honour my humble 
roof in Rajputana with your august 
presence, Major Balmossie and his 
wife will accompany you and chaperon 
you. I have lived in England: of 
course I understand that two English 
ladies of your rank and position 
cannot travel alone—as if you were 
Americans. But Mrs. Balmossie is a 
nice little soul, of unblemished charac- 
ter ”"—that sweet touch charmed me 
— ‘received at Government House” 

he had learned the respect due to 
Mrs. Grundy—“ so that, if you will 
accept my invitation, you may rest 
assured that everything will be done 
with the utmost regard to the—the 
unaccountable prejudices of Euro- 
peans.” 

His thoughtfulness took me aback. 

I thanked him warmly. He unbent 
at my thanks. “And I am obliged 
to you in return,” he said. “It gives 
me real pleasure to be able, through 
you, to repay Harold Tillington part 
of the debt I owe him. He was 
so good to me at Oxford. Miss Cayley, 
you are new to India, and therefore—as yet, 
no doubt—unprejudiced. You treat a native 
gentleman, I see, like a human being. I 
hope you will not stop long enough in our 
country to get over that stage—as happens to 
most of your countrymen and countrywomen. 
In England, a man like myself is an Indian 
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prince ; in India, to ninety-nine out of a 
hundred Europeans, he is just ‘a damned 
nigger.’” 

I smiled sympathetically. “I think,” | 
said, venturing under these circumstances on 
a harmless little swear-word—of course, in 
quotation marks—“ you may trust me never 
to reach ‘damn-nigger’ point.” 

“So I believe,” he answered, “if you are 
a friend of Harold Tillington’s. Ebony or 
ivory, he never forgot we were two men 
together.” 

Five minutes later, when the Maharajah had 
gone to inquire about our luggage, Lord 
Southminster strolled up. “Oh, I say, Miss 
Cayley,” he burst out, “I’m off now ; ta-ta, 
but remembah, that offah’s always open. By 
the way, who’s your black friend? I couldn’t 
help laughing at the airs the fellah gave him- 


“who's YOUR BLACK FRIEND?’ 


To see a niggah sitting theah, with his 
suite all round him, waving his hands and 
sunning his rings, and behaving for all the 
world as if he were a gentleman ; it’s reahly 


self. 


too ridiculous. Harold Tillington picked up 
with a fellah like that at Oxford—doosid 
good cricketer too; wondah if this is the 
same one ?” 
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“Good-bye, Lord Southminster,” I said, 
quietly, with a stiff little bow. “ Remember, 
on your.side, that your ‘offer’ was rejected 
once for all last night. Yes, the Indian 
prince ¢s Harold Tillington’s friend, the 
Maharajah of Moozuffernuggar — whose 
ancestors were princes while ours were 
dressed in woad and oak-leaves. But you 
were right about one thing: 4e behaves— 
like a gentleman.” 

“Oh, I say,” the pea-green young man 
ejaculated, drawing back ; “that’s anothah in 
the eye for me. You're a good ‘un at facers. 
You gave me one for a welcome, and you 
give me one now for a parting shot. Nevah 
mind, though, I can wait ; you're backing the 
wrong fellah—but you’re not the Ethels, and 
you’re well worth waiting for.” He waved his 
hand. “So-long! See yah again in London.” 

And he retired, with that fatuous smile 
still absorbing his features. 


Our three days in Bombay were uneventful ; 
we merely waited to get rid of the roll of the 
ship, which continued to haunt us for hours 
after we landed—the floor of our bedrooms 
having acquired an ugly trick of rising in long 
undulations, as if Bombay were suffering from 
chronic earthquake. We made the acquaint- 
ance of his Honour the Acting Governor, and 
his Honour’s consort. Wewerealso introduced 
to Mrs. Balmossie, the lady who was to 
chaperon us to Moozuffernuggar. Her 
husband was a soldierly Scotchman from 
Forfarshire, but she herself was English—a 
flighty little body with a perpetual giggle. 
She giggled so much over the idea of the 
Maharajah’s inviting us to his palace that I 
wondered why on earth she accepted his in- 
vitation. At this she seemed surprised. 
“Why, it’s one of the jolliest places in 
Rajputana,” she answered, with a bland Simla 
smile ; “so picturesque—he, he, he—and so 
delightful. Simpkin flows like water—Simp- 
kin’s baboo English for champagne, you 
know—he, he, he ; and though of course the 
Maharajah’s only a native like the rest of 
them—he, he, he—still, he’s been educated 
at Oxford, and has mixed with Europeans, 
and he knows how to make one—he, he, he 
—well, thoroughly comfortable.” 

“ But what shall we eat?” I asked. 
ghee, and chupatties ?” 

“Oh dear no—he, he, he—Europe food, 
every bit of it. Foie gras, and York 
ham, and wine ad /i. His hospitality’s 
massive. If it weren’t for that, of course, one 
wouldn’t dream of going there. But Archie 
hopes some day to be made Resident, don't 
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you know ; and it will do him no harm—he, 
he, he—with the Foreign Office, to have 
cultivated friendly relations beforehand 
with His Highness of Moozuffernuggar. 
These natives--he, he, he—so absurdly 
sensitive ! ” 

For myself, the Maharajah interested me, 
and I rather liked him. Besides, he was 
Harold’s friend, and that was in itself suffi- 
cient recommendation. So I determined to 
push straight into’ the heart of native India 
first, and only afterwards to do the regula- 
tion tourist round of Agra and Delhi, the 
Taj and the mosques, Benares and Alla- 
habad, leaving the English and Calcutta 
for the tail-end of my journey. It was better 
journalism; as I thought that thought, I 
began to fear that Mr. Elworthy was right 
after all, and that I was a born journalist. 

On the day fixed for our leaving Bombay, 
whom should I meet but Lord Southminster 
—with the Maharajah—at the railway station ! 

He lounged up to me with that eternal 
smile still vaguely pervading his empty 
features. “ Well, we shall havea jolly party, 
I gathah,” he said. “They tell me this 
niggah is famous for his tigahs.” 

I gazed at him, positively taken aback. 
“You don’t mean to tell me,” I cried, “ you 
actually propose to accept the Maharajah’s 
hospitality ?” 

His smile absorbed him. “ Yaas,” he 
answered, twirling his yellow moustache, and 
gazing across at the unconscious prince, who 
was engaged in overlooking the arrangements 
for our saloon carriage. “The black fellah 
discovahed I was a cousin of Harold’s, so he 
came to call upon me at the club, of which 
some Johnnies heah made me an honorary 
membah. He's offahed me the run of his 
place while I’m in Indiah, and, of course, 
I’ve accepted. Eccentric sort of chap; can't 
make him out myself: says anyone connected 
with Harold Tillington is always deah to him. 
Rum start, isn’t it?” 

“He is a mere Oriental,” I answered, 
“unused to the ways of civilized life. He 
cherishes the superannuated virtue of 
gratitude.” 

“Yaas ; no doubt--so I’m coming along 
with you.” 

I drew back, horrified. ‘Now? While 
Iam there? After what I told you last week 
on the steamer?” 

“Oh, that’s all right. 
malice. 


I bear yah no 
If I want any fun, of course I must 
go while you’re at Moozuffernuggar.” 

“Why so?” 

“Yah see, this black boundah means to get 
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up some big things at his place in your honah ; 
and one naturally goes to stop with anyone 
who has big things to offah. Hang it all, 
what does it mattah who a fellah is if he can 
give yah good shooting ? It’s shooting, dont 
yah know, that keeps society in England to- 
gethah !” 

“And therefore you propose to stop in 
the same house with me!” I exclaimed, “in 
spite of what I have told you! | Well, Lord 
Southminster, I should have thought there 
were limits which even your taste——” 

He cut me short with an inane grin. 
“There you make your blooming little erraw,” 
he answered, airily. “I told yah, I keep my 
offah still open; and, hang it all, I don’t 
mean to lose sight of yah ina hurry. Some 
other fellah might come along and pick you 
up when I wasn’t looking ; and I don’t want 
to miss yah. In point of fact, I don’t mind 
telling yah, I back myself still for a couple of 
thou’ soonah or latah to marry yah. It’s 
dogged as does it; faint heart, they say, 
nevah won fair lady!” ¢ 

If it had not been that I could not bear to 
disappoint my Indian prince, I think, when I 
heard this, I should have turned back then 
and there at the station. 

The journey up country was uneventful, 
but dusty. The Mofussil appears to consist 


mainly of dust; indeed, I can now recall 


nothing of it but one pervading white cloud, 
which has blotted from my memory all its 
other components. The dust clung to my 
hair after many washings, and was never 
really beaten out of my travelling clothes ; I 
believe part of it thus went round the world 
with me to England. When at last we 
reached Moozuffernuggar, after two days and 
a night’s hard travelling, we were met by a 
crowd of local grandees, who looked as if 
they had spent the greater part of their lives 
in brushing back their whiskers, and we 
drove up at once, in European carriages, to 
the Maharajah’s palace. The look of it 
astonished me. It was a strange and rambling 
old Hindoo hill-fort, high perched on a 
scarped crag, like Edinburgh Castle, and 
accessible only on one side, up a gigantic 
staircase, guarded on either hand by huge 
sculptured elephants cut in the living sand- 
stone. Below clustered the town, an intricate 
mass of tangled alleys. I had never seen 
anything so picturesque or so dirty in my 
life; as for Elsie,.she was divided between 
admiration for its beauty and terror at 
the big-whiskered and_ white - turbaned 
attendants. 

“What sort of rooms shall we have?” I 
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whispered to our moral guarantee, Mrs. 
Balmossie. 

“Oh, beautiful, dear,” the little lady 
smirked back. ‘“ Furnished throughout—he, 
he, he—by Liberty. The Maharajah wants 
to do honour to his European guests—he, 
he, he—he fancies, poor man, he’s quite 
European. That’s what comes of sending 
these creatures to Oxford! So he’s had 
suites of rooms furnished for any white 
visitors who may chance to come his way. 
Ridiculous, isn’t it? And champagne-—oh, 
gallons of it! He’s quite proud of his rooms, 
he, he, he —he’s always asking people to 
come and occupy them ; he thinks he’s done 
them up in the best style of decoration.” 

He had reason, for they were as tasteful as 
they were dainty and comfortable. And I 
could not for the life of me make out why 
his hospitable inclination should be voted 
“ridiculous.” But Mrs. Balmossie appeared 
to find all natives alike a huge joke together. 
She never even spoke of them without a 
condescending smile of distant compassion. 
Indeed, most Anglo-Indians seem first to do 
their best to Anglicize the Hindoo, and then 
to laugh at him for aping the Englishman. 

After we had been three days at the 
palace and had spent hours in the wonderful 
temples and ruins, the Maharajah announced 
with considerable pride at breakfast one 
morning that he had got up a tiger-hunt in 
our special honour. 

Lord Southminster rubbed his hands. 
“ Ha, that’s right, Maharaj,” he said, briskly. 
“I do love big game. To tell yah the 
truth, old man, that’s just what I came heah 
for.” 

“You do me too much honour,” the 
Hindoo answered, with quiet sarcasm. “ My 
town and palace may have little to offer that 
is worth your attention ; but 1 am glad that 
my big game, at least, has been lucky enough 
to attract you.” 

The remark was thrown away on the pea- 
green young man. He had described his 
host to me as “a black boundah.” Out of 
his own mouth I condemned him—he sup- 
plied the very word—he was himself nothing 
more than a born bounder. 

During the next few days, the preparations 
for the tiger-hunt occupied all the Maharajah’s 
energies. “You know, Miss Cayley,” he said 
to me, as we stood upon the big stairs, look- 
ing down on the Hindoo city, “a tiger-hunt 
is not a thing to be got up lightly. Our 
people themselves don’t like killing a tiger. 
They reverence it too much. They’re afraid 
its spirit might haunt them afterwards and 
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“A TIGER-HUNT IS NOT A THING TO BE GOT UP LIGHTLY.” 


bring them bad luck. ‘That’s one of our 
superstitions.” 

“You do not share it yourself, then?” I 
asked. 

He drew himself up and opened his palms, 


with a twinkling of pendant emeralds. “I 


am royal,” he answered, with naive dignity, 


“and the tiger is a royal beast. Kings know 
the ways of kings. If a king kills what is 
kingly, it owes him no grudge for it. But if 
acommon man or a low caste man were to 
kill a tiger—who can say what might happen ?” 

I saw he was not himself quite free from 
the superstition. 

‘Our peasants,” he went on, fixing me 
with his great black eyes, “ won’t even mention 
the tiger by name, for fear of offending him : 
they believe him to be the dwelling-place of 
a powerful spirit. If they wish to speak of 
him, they say, ‘the great beast,” or ‘ my lord 
the striped one.’ Some think the spirit is 
immortal except at the hands of a king. 
But they have no objection to see him 
destroyed by others. They will even point 
out his whereabouts, and rejoice over his 
death ; for it relieves the village of a serious 
enemy, and they believe the spirit will 
only haunt the huts of those who actually 
kill him.” 

“Then you know where each tiger lives ?” 
I asked. 

“ As well as your gamekeepers in England 
know which covert may be drawn for foxes. 
Yes: ‘tis a royal sport, and we keep it for 


Maharajahs. I myself never hunt a tiger 
till some European visitor of distinction 
comes to Moozuffernuggar, that I may show 
him good sport. This tiger we shall hunt 
to-morrow, for example, he is a bad old 
hand. He has carried off the buffaloes of 
my villagers over yonder for years and 
years, and of late he has also become a 
man-eater. He once ate a whole family at a 
meal—a man, his wife, and his three children. 
The people at Janwargurh have been pester- 
ing me for weeks to come and shoot him ; 
and each week he has eaten somebody-~a 
child or a woman ; the last was yesterday— 
but I waited till you came, because I thought 
it would be something to show you that you 
would not be likely to see elsewhere.” 

“ And you let the poor people go on being 
eaten, that we might enjoy this sport!” I 
cried. 

He shrugged his shoulders and opened his 
palms. ‘“ They were villagers, you know— 
ryots : mere tillers of the soil—poor naked 
peasants. I have thousands of them to spare. 
If a tiger eats ten of them, they only say, ‘It 
was written upon their foreheads.’ One 
woman more or less—-who would notice her 
at Moozuffernuggar ?” 

Then I perceived that the Maharajah was 
a gentleman, but still a barbarian. 

The eventful morning arrived at last, and 
we started, all agog, for the jungle where the 
tiger was known to live. _ Elsie excused her- 
self. She remarked to me the night before, 
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as I brushed her back hair for her, that she 
had “half a mind” not to go. “ My dear,” 
I answered, giving the brush a good dash, 
“for a higher mathematician, that phrase 
lacks accuracy. If you were to say ‘seven- 
eighths of a mind’ it would be nearer the 
mark. In point of fact, if you ask my 
opinion, your inclination to go is a vanishing 
quantity.” 

She admitted the impeachment with an 
accusing blush. ‘“ You're - quite right, 
Brownie ; to tell you the truth, I’m afraid 
of it.” 

“So am I, dear; horribly afraid. Between 
ourselves, I’m in a deadly funk of it. But 
‘the brave man is not he that feels no fear’ ; 
and I believe the same principle applies 
almost equally to the brave woman. I mean 
‘that fear to subdue’ as far as I am able. 
The Maharajah says I shall be the first girl 
who has ever gone tiger-hunting. I’m 
frightened out of my life. I never held a 
gun in my born days before. But, Elsie, 
recollect, this is sp/endid journalism! I 
intend to go through with it.” 

“ You offer yourself on the altar, Brownie.” 

“TI do, dear; I propose to die in the 
cause. I expect my proprietor to carve on 
my tomb, ‘Sacred to the memory of the 
martyr of journalism. She was killed, in the 


act of taking shorthand notes, by a Bengal 


tiger.’ 

We started at early dawn, a motley mixture. 
My short bicycling skirt did beautifully for 
tiger-hunting. There was a vast company of 
native swells, nawabs and ranas, in gorgeous 
costumes, whose precise names and titles I 
do not pretend to remember; there were 
also Major Balmossie, Lord Southminster, 
the Maharajah, and myself—all mounted on 
gaily-caparisoned elephants. We had like- 
wise, on foot, a miserable crowd of wretched 
beaters, with dirty white loin-cloths. We 
were all very brave, of course—demonstra- 
tively brave—and we talked a great deal at 
the start about the exhilaration given by “ the 
spice of danger.” But it somehow struck me 
that the poor beaters on foot had the majority 
of the danger and extremely little of the 
exhilaration. Each of us great folk was 
mounted on his own elephant, which carried 
a light basket-work howdah in two compart- 
ments : the front one intended for the noble 
sportsman, the back one for a servant with 
extra guns and ammunition. I pretended to 
like it, but I fear I trembled visibly. Our 
mahouts sat on the elephants’ necks, each 
armed with a pointed goad, to whose 
admonition the huge beasts answered like 


clock-work. A born journalist always pretends 
to know everything beforehand, so I speak 
carelessly of the “ mahout,” as if he were a 
familiar acquaintance. But I don’t mind 
telling you aside, in confidence, that I. had 
only just learnt the word that morning. 

The Maharajah protested at first against 
my taking part in the actual hunt, but I think 
his protest was merely formal. In his heart 
of hearts I believe he was proud that the first 
lady tiger-hunter should have joined his 
party. 

Dusty. and shadeless, the road from 
Moozuffernuggar fares straight across the 
plain towards’ the crumbling mountains. 
Behind, in the heat mist, the castle and palace 
on their steeply-scarped crag, with the squalid 
town that clustered at their feet, reminded 
me once more most strangely of Edinburgh, 
where I used to spend my vacations from 
Girton. But the pitiless sun differed greatly 
from the grey haar of the northern metropolis. 
It warmed inte intense white the little 
temples of the wayside, and beat on our heads 
with tropical garishness. 

I am bound to admit also that tiger-hunt- 
ing is not quite all it is cracked up to be. In 
my fancy I had pictured the gallant and 
blood-thirsty beast rushing out upon us full 
pelt from some grass-grown nullah at the first 
sniff of our presence, and fiercely attacking 
both men and elephants. Instead of that, I 
will confess the whole truth : frightened as at 
least one of us was of the tiger, the tiger was 
still more desperately frightened of his human 
assailants. I could see clearly that, so far 
from rushing out of his own accord to attack 
us, his one desire was to be let alone. He was 
horribly afraid ; he skulked in the jungle like 
a wary old fox in a trusty spinney. There 
was no nullah (whatever a nullah may be), 
there was only a waste of dusty cane-brake. 
We encircled the tall grass patch where he 
lurked, forming a big round with-a ring-fence 
of elephants. The beaters on foot, advancing, 
half naked, with a caution with which I could 
fully sympathize, endeavoured by loud shouts 
and wild gesticulations to rouse the royal 
beast to a sense of his position. Not a bit 
of it: the royal beast declined to be drawn ; 
he preferred retirement. The Maharajah, 
whose elephant was stationed next to mine, 
even apologized for the resolute cowardice 
with which he clung to his ignoble lurking- 
place. : ® 

The beaters drew in: the elephants, raising 
their trunks in air and sniffing suspicion, 
moved slowly inward. We had girt him round 
now with a perfect ring, through which he 
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could not possibly break without attacking 
somebody. The Maharajah kept a fixed eye 
on my personal safety. But still the royal 
animal crouched and skulked, and still the 
black beaters shrieked, howled, and gesticu- 
lated. At last, among the tall perpendicular 
lights and shadows of the big grasses and 
bamboos, I seemed to see something move— 
something striped like the stems, yet passing 
slowly, slowly, slowly between them. It 
moved in a stealthy, undulating line. No 
could believe till he saw it how the 
bright flame-coloured bands of vivid orange- 
yellow on the monster’s flanks, and the 
interspersed black stripes, could fade away 
and harmonize, in their native surroundings, 
with the lights and shades of the upright 
It was a marvel of mimicry. “ Look 
I cried to the Maharajah, pointing 
“What is that thing there, 


one 


jungle. 
there !” 
one eager hand. 
moving ?” 


He stared where I pointed. “ By Jove,” 


he cried, raising his rifle with a sportsman’s 
quickness, “you have spotted him first! 
The tiger 


“THE TIGER! 


The terrified beast stole slowly and 
‘cautiously through the tall grasses, his lithe, 
silken side gliding in and out snakewise, and 
only his fierce eyes burning bright with 
gleaming flashes between the gloom of the 
jungle. Once I had seen him, I could follow 
with ease his sinuous path among the tangled 
bamboos, a waving line of beauty in perpetual 
motion. The Maharajah followed him, too, 
with his keen eyes, and pointed his rifle 
hastily. But, quick as he was, Lord South- 
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minster was before him. I had half expected 
to find the pea-green young man turn coward 
at the last moment; but in that I was mis- 
taken: I will do him the justice to say, 
whatever else he was, he was a born sports- 
man. The gleam of joy in his leaden eye 
when he caught sight of the tiger, the flush of 
excitement on his pasty face, the eagerness of 
his alert attitude, were things to see and 
remember. That moment almost ennobled 
him. In sight of danger, the best instincts 
of the savage seemed to revive within him. 
In civilized life he was a poor creature ; face 
to face with a wild beast he became a mighty 
shikari, Perhaps that was why he was so 
fond ‘of big-game shooting. He may have 
felt it raised him in the scale of being. 

He lifted his rifle and fired. He was a 
cool shot, and he wounded the beast upon 
its left shoulder. I could see the great 
crimson stream gush out all at once across 
the shapely sides, staining the flame-coloured 
stripes and reddening the black shadows. 
The tiger drew back, gave a low, fierce growl, 
and then crouched among the jungle. I saw 

he was going to 

leap; he bent his 

huge backbone 

into a strong 

downward curve, 

took in a deep 

breath, and stood 

at bay, glaring at 

us. Which ele- 

phant would he 

attack? That was 

what he was now 

debating. Next 

moment, with a 

frightful R’-r’-r’-r’, 

he had straight- 

ened out his 

muscles, and, like 

a bolt from a bow, 

had launched his 

huge bulk forward. 

I never saw his 

charge. I never 

knew he had leapt upon me. _ I only felt my 
elephant rock from side to side like a ship in 
astorm. He was trumpeting, shaking, roaring 
with rage and pain, for the tiger was on his 
flanks, its claws buried deep in the skin of his 
forehead. I could not keep my seat; I felt 
myself tossed about in the frail howdah like a 
pill in a pill-box. The elephant, in a death 
grapple, was trying to shake off his ghastly 
enemy. For a minute or two, I was conscious 
of nothing save this swinging movement. 
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Then, opening my eyes for a second, I saw the 
tiger, in all his terrible beauty, clinging to the 
elephant’s head by the claws of his fore paws, 
and struggling for a foothold on its trunk 
with his mighty hind legs, in a wounded 


it somewhere. It went off unexpectedly, 
without. my aiming or firing. I shut my 
eyes. When I opened them again, I saw a 
swimming picture of the great sullen beast, 
loosing his hold on the elephant. I saw his 

















“tT WENT OFF UNEXPECTEDLY.” 


agony of despair and vengeance. He would 
sell his life dear; he would have one or 
other of us. 

Lord Southminster raised his rifle again ; 
but the Maharajah shouted aloud in an angry 
voice: “Don’t fire! Don’t fire! You will 
kill the lady! You can’t aim at him like 
that. The beast is rocking so that no one 
can say where a shot will take effect. Down 
with your gun, sir, instantly ! ” 

My mahout, unable to keep his seat with 
the rocking, now dropped off his cushion 
among the scrub below. He could speak a 
few words of English. “Shoot, Mem Sahib, 
shoot!” he cried, flinging his. hands up. 
But I was tossed to and fro, from side 
to side, with my rifle under my arm. It 
was impossible to aim. Yet in sheer terror 
I tried to draw the trigger. I failed ; 
but somehow I caught my rifle against the 
side of my cage. Something snapped in 


brindled face; I saw his white tusks. But 
his gleaming pupils burned bright no longer. 
His jaw was full towards me: I had shot him 


between the eyes. He fell, slowly, with 
blood streaming from his nostrils, and his 
tongue lolling out. His muscles relaxed ; 
his huge limbs grew limp. In a minute, he 
lay stretched at full length on the ground, 
with his head on one side, a grand, terrible 
picture. 

My mahout flung up his hands in wonder 
and amazement. “ My father!” he cried 
aloud.- “Truly, the Mem Sahib is a great 
shikari !” 

The Maharajah stretched across to me. 
“That was a wonderful shot !” he exclaimed. 
“T could never have believed a woman could 
show such nerve and coolness.” 

Nerve and coolness, indeed ! I was 
trembling all over like an Italian greyhound, 
every limb a jelly; and I had not even fired : 
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the rifle went off of itself without me. I am 
innocent of having ever endangered the life 
of a haycock. But once more I dissembled. 
“Yes, it was a difficult shot,” I said jauntily, 
as if I rather liked tiger-hunting. “I didn’t 
think I’d hit him.” Still, the effect of my 
speech was somewhat marred, I fear, by the 
tears that in spite of me rolled down my 
cheek silently. 

“*Pon honah, I nevah saw a finah piece of 
shooting in my life,” Lord Southminster 
drawled out. 
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The beaters tied ropes round his body and 
raised him with difficulty. 

The Maharajah’s face grew stern. ‘ Where 
are the whiskers ?” he asked, fiercely, in his 
own tongue, which Major Balmossie inter- 
preted for me. 

The beaters and the villagers, bowing low 
and expanding their hands, made profuse 
expressions of ignorance and innocence. But 
the fact was patent—the grand face had been 
mangled. While they had crowded in a 
group 


dense 





Then he added 
aside, in an un- 
dertone, ““ Makes 
a fellah moah 
determined to 
annex her than 
evah !” 

I sat in my 
howdah, half 
dazed. I hardly 
heard what they 
were saying. My 
heart danced like 
the elephant. 
Then it stood 
still within me. 
I was only aware 
of a feeling of 
faintness. Luckily 
for my reputa- 
tion as a mighty 
s portswoman, 
however, I just 
managed to keep 
up, and did not 
actually faint, as 
I was more than 
half inclined 
to do. 

Next followed 
the native pzean. 
The beaters 
crowded round 
the fallen beast 
in a chorus of 
congratulation. 
Many of the 
villagers also ran 
out, with prayers 
and ejaculations, to swell our triumph. It was 
all like a dream. They hustled round me and 
salaamed to me. A woman had shot him! 
Wonderful! A babel of voices resounded in 
my ears. I was aware that pure accident 
had elevated me into a heroine. 

“Put the beast on a pad elephant,” the 


Maharajah called out. 
Vol. xvi.—66. 





"1 SAW HIM NOW THE ORIENTAL DESPOT.” 


round the fallen 
carcass, some- 
body had cut off 
the lips and 
whiskers and 
secreted them. 

“They have 
ruined the skin !” 
the Maharajah 
cried out in angry 
tones. “I in- 
tended it for the 
lady. I_ shall 
have them all 
searched, and 
the man who 
has done this 
thing—— 

He broke off, 
and looked 
around him. His 
silence was more 
terrible by far 
than the fiercest 
threat. I saw 
him now the 
Oriental despot. 
All the natives 
drew back, awe- 
struck. 

“The voice of 
a king is the 
voice of a great 
god,” my mahout 
murmured, in a 
solemn whisper. 
Then nobody 
else said any- 
thing. 

“Why do they want the whiskers?” I 
asked, just to set things straight again. 
“They seem to have been in a precious hurry 
to take them !” 

The Maharajah’s brow cleared. He turned 
to me once more with his European manner. 
“4 tiger's body has wonderful power after 
his death,” he answered. “His fangs and 
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his claws are very potent charms. His heart 
gives courage. Whoever eats of it will never 
know fear. His liver preserves against death 
and pestilence. But the highest virtue of all 
exists in his whiskers. They are mighty 
talismans. Chopped up in food, they act as 
a slow poison, which no doctor can detect, 
no antidote guard against. They are also a 
sovereign remedy against magic or the evil 
eye. And administered to women, they make 
an irresistible philtre, a puissant love-potion. 
They secure you the heart of whoever drinks 
them.’ 

“I'd give a couple of monkeys for those 
whiskahs,” Lord Southminster murmured, 
half unnoticed. 


We began to move again. “ We'll go on 


to where we know there is another tiger,” the 
Maharajah said, lightly, as if tigers were par- 
“Miss Cayley, you will come with 


tridges. 
us?” 

I rested on my laurels. (I was quivering still 
from head to foot.) ‘“ No, thank you, Maha- 
rajah,” as unconcernedly as I could; “ I’ve 
had quite enough sport for my first day’s tiger- 
hunting. I think I'll go back now, and write 
a newspaper account of this little adventure.” 

“You have had luck,” he put in. ‘“ Not 
everyone kills a tiger his first day out. This 
will make good reading.” 
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“T wouldn’t have missed it for a hundred 
pounds,” I answered. 

“Then try another.” 

“‘T wouldn’t try another for a thousand,” I 
cried, fervently. 

That evening, at the palace, I was the 
heroine of the day. They toasted me in a 
bumper of Heidsieck’s dry monopole. Tx 
men made speeches. Everybody talked 
gushingly of my splendid courage and my 
steadiness of hand. It was a brilliant shot, 
under such difficult circumstances. For 
myself, I said nothing. I pretended to:look 
modest. I dared not confess the truth—that 
I never fired at all. And from that day 
to this I have never confessed it, till 
I write it. down now in these confiding 
memoirs. 

One episode cast a gloom over my ill- 
deserved triumph. In the course of the 
evening, a telegram arrived for the pea-green 
young man by a white-turbaned messenger. 
He read it, and crumpled it up carelessly in 
his hand. I looked inquiry. “ Yaas,” he 
answered, nodding. ‘ You’re quite right. It’s 
that! Pooah old Marmy has gone, aftah all ! 
Ezekiel and Habakkuk have carried off his 
sixteen stone at last! And I don’t mind 
telling yah now—though it was a neah thing 
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Animal Actualtties. 


Note.—-Under this title we intend printing a series of perfectly authentic anecdotes of animal lie, 
tllustrated by Mr. J. A. Shepherd, an artist long a favourite with readers of THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 
iVe shall be glad to receive similar anecdotes, fully authenticated by names of witnesses, for use in Suture 
numbers. While the stories themselves will be matters of fact, it must be understood that the artist will 

uw the subject with freedom and fancy, more with a view to an amusing commentary than to a mere 
representation of the occurrence. 
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SHIS rabbit lived at a house in hutch, the door of which was left constantly 
Lonsdale Road, Barnes, and for open for his convenience, or he could scarcely 
four years was a celebrated have turned round in it. With his size, he 
3) character in the neighbourhood. developed un-rabbitlike tastes and accom- 
a = . . . . 
iy He was an orphan, and the only _ plishments ; chiefly he struck up an intimate 
survivor of a numerous family, so that, being friendship with the cat—also a big animal 


GREAT CHUMS. 
brought up by hand, he grew very tame as_ or its kind. They played together, “sat out ” 


well as enormously big. As to his size, many long hours side by side, and ate from 
indeed, he altogether “ grew out of” his the same plate with all possible amiability. 


AMIABILITY- 
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Also, the rabbit acquired a great taste for 
wandering beyond the limits of its owner's 
premises, together with a wonderful ability 
in jumping. Perhaps the cat taught him 
both. At any rate, he thought nothing of 


scaling the garden wall—sft. or so high 

and exploring the adjoining gardens; and 
on one occasion his owner, Mr. Vincent 
Hughes, witnessed a jump that surprised 
hin, accustomed as he was to his pet’s feats. 
Bunny (who thought nothing of coming into 
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from behind, and he instantly jumped clean 
through the railings to the ground beneath 
alighting quite safely, without the smallest 
injury. 

Whenever the garden gate was left open 


he would go off for a stroll down the road 
and about the adjacent streets. These ex 
cursions frequently entailed complications 
with vagrant dogs, and it was a very common 
sight to see him tearing along homeward 
with two or three dogs hard in chase. ‘The 


‘WHAT'S THIS 


the house and wandering up and down 
the stairs, if so disposed) was sitting in the 
balcony, seventeen feet or more from the 
ground. Something suddenly startled him 


dogs were always ‘‘done,” however, for he 


¢ 


would swing round into the garden gate 


top speed, and, as often as not, bolt into the 


house, leaving the astonished dogs, unable s 
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DEFIANCE, 


quickly to check their career, to dash past, 
and when they turned back, to find no 
rabbit visible anywhere. 

Once, however, he turned the tables on a 
dog completely. The dog lived next door, 
and it was a mongrel fox-terrier rejoicing in 
the sufficiently appropriate name of “ Cats.” 
Now, much of the daily exercise of this dog 
was obtained in chase of the unfortunate cat 
who was Bunny’s most intimate crony, till 





cabbage-leaf, strolled off in search of adven- 
tures of her own. Very soon she found one, 
though one with an annoying lack of novelty ; 
for “Cats,” the next-door terrier, spied her, 
and in an instant was scampering at her 
tail. Pussy headed for the rabbit-hutch, and 
the rabbit saw hercoming. Anger and indig- 
nation rose in his breast, and though he 
might bolt from a dog on his own account, 
in the sacred cause of friendship he would 


DOUBT. 


at last Bunny rose in defence of his chum, 
with most brilliant success. 

(he usual morning chat over, Bunny 
turned to a slight lunch of cabbage-leaf, and 
the cat, feeling little personal interest in 


brave anything. The cat flew past, and 
instantly the rabbit sprang to his feet and 
confronted the savage pursuer. ‘The dog 
pulled up. Nothing like this had ever occurred 
before in the whole course of his cat-chasing 
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experience. Bunny rose to his hind legs, with 
fierce anger in his eye, and began a display 
of that curious stamping and drumming of the 
hind legs practised by a rabbit which is very 


infuriate indeed. It was the only proceeding 


mn 
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spectacle of the truculent terrier bolting for 
his life and the suddenly-emboldened rabbit 
galloping furiously after him. What he would 
have done to the dog if he had caught him 
is a difficult thing to guess, but as a matter 


FLIGHT. 


he could think of in the circumstances. ‘The 
dog was altogether non-plussed—even dis- 
mayed. What terrible attack that extra- 
ordinary stamping might presage he couldn’t 
for the life of him imagine. He got back a 
step or so, and thought. Then it occurred to 
him (as-it did to the suddenly beloved toad 
in our last anecdote) that perhaps, on the 
whole, the best thing would be to clear out. 
So he dropped his tail between his legs and 
left the rabbit victorious. As soon as he 
perceived this, Bunny bounced out in chase, 
and at once there was witnessed the novel 


of fact the dog got clear away and avoided 
the rabbit’s vicinity in future, while the trium- 
phant rabbit returned to receive the con- 
gratulations of his chum, the cat. 

For four years Bunny remained with Mr. 
Hughes, providing amusement to all be- 
holders. So famous, indeed, did he become 
that during that time more than one un- 
successful attempt was made to kidnap him 

possibly by some enterprising showman. 
And at last he was kidnapped in good 
earnest, and Lonsdale Road knew him no 
more. 
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Lhe Most Wonderful Hedge in the World. 


By JAMES WALTER SMITH. 


[From Photographs specially taken for George Newnes, Limited, by F. Lammersen, Steinheim, Westphalia.] 
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HAWTHORN HEDGE REPRESENTING COMPLETE TRAIN. 


article 
entitled 


OME 


in this 


months ago an 
Magazine, 
“Curious Clipped Trees,” 
attracted more than a little 
attention. It was indeed a 
: striking thing that so many 
figures of so many curious shapes should have 
been made by English gardeners, and that so 
few people should have seen them. Many 
letters on the subject came to this office 
expressing surprise. What will the senders 
now say when they hear that at a small 
German station called Steinheim a railway 
guard has been able, in his odd moments, 
to create over threescore of these hedge 
curios, and that they serve as a_ railway 
fence, meeting with the commendation of the 
railway authorities, and the admiration of 
visitors, as they happen to pass along the line? 
Yet there it is, to be seen by you, yourself, 
if you ever happen that way. Steinheim lies 





in Westphalia between Cologne and Berlin. 
The patient guard, who, after many years of 
service, has been retired, is named Anton 
Meier, and the exact number of ‘we figures 
is at present sixty-three. They he on both 
sides of the line, thirty-one on one side and 
thirty on the other, continuing for some 
hundreds of yards on each side of the station, 
and lengthening each year in accordance with 
Herr Meier's ability to plant and tend them. 
The sixty-second figure, which we have not 
yet accounted for, takes the form of a loco- 
motive and three cars, the chefd’auvre of its 
inventor, and, without doubt, the most 
remarkable thing of its kind ever done 
with leaves and shears. 

Our article, as you have noticed, begins 
with this striking figure. Below, on the first 
page, we are able to give a general view of 
one side of the line, showing the various 
hedge-figures disappearing in the distance. 


HEDGE FIGURES ON NORTH SIDE OF THE RAILWAY STATION AT STEINHEIM. 
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HEDGE FIGURES ON SOUTH SIDE OF STATION. 


At the top of this page is shown the Steinheim. Herr Meier, training his haw- 

other side of the line, with another set of thorn bushes on wooden framework, held 

figures —all different, all elaborate, and together by means of wire, has erected the 

all attractive in themselves. To stand green signs shown in the accompanying 
illustrations, “ Berlin” and “ Koln,” 
the latter being the German name 
of Cologne. 

Out of the sixty or seventy 
photographs which we have had 
specially taken for the readers of 
this Magazine, we have selected over 
a score for publication. These have 
been chosen to illustrate the variety 
between the figures, and the skill 
with which they have been executed. 
It is almost impossible in the limits 
of this article to describe them in 
detail, so we virtually let them 
speak for themselves. On the next 
page we may get amusement from 


ORNAMENTAL RAILWAY SIGN. 


at Steinheim Station just as even- 
ing is coming on one would 
think that these shadowy forms 
were veritable fays of the poetic 
German Fatherland. 

There are stations on English 
railways where the name of the 
station is effectively shown by means 
of rocks of different colours laid in 
the turf on the hill-side. There are 
others in which a happy arrange- 
ment of carpet-bedding achieves the 
same effect, but so far as we know 
there is no arrangement in England 
so excellent as that in use at ORNAMENTAL RAILWAY SIGN. 





THE MOST WONDERFUL 


HARES AT PLAY. 


the two hares at play on their hind legs, 
trying to shake hands with each other. We 
may almost hear the musical twitter of the 
giraffe in the upper right-hand corner, and 
we may pause, as we believe Herr Meier 
has often paused, to wonder at the two 
animals below, and to decide if each was not 
really intended at some time for the other. 
To be zoologically correct, one is a goat 
and the other a canine. For evidence we 


Vol. xvi.--67. 
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GIRAFFE. 


have Herr Meier’s statement: the horns on 
the goat, and the tail on the dog. 

The evolution of this remarkable idea 
has been explained to us by Herr Meier 
himself. About fifteen years ago, it seems, 
the railway authorities planted some bushes 
to fence in the line. These grew quickly, 
and for about five years served their pur- 
pose usefully. At this time Meier was a 
signalman, and one day, when he was on duty, 
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the thought struck him to beautify his cottage 
by cutting these bushes into different shapes. 
No thought of the labour involved, or its 
probable consequences, entered his mind, and 
he went stolidly 
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yéar—in June, August, and October. Virtu 
ally, this was equivalent to a permission for 
continual cutting, as by the time the sixty- 
three figures were finished the cutter was 
ready to begin 
on the sixty-three 








to work. Cut 
ting here and 
planting there, 
his first attempts 
were confined to 
reproductions of 
the commoner 
animals such as 
dogs, cats, hens, 
and cows, but as 
time went on the 
rarest specimens 
of the zoological 
and _ ornithologi- 
cal worlds 
secured his at 
tention. As re- 
gards the crea- 
tion of new 
figures, it may 
be said that it 
takes two to four years for the figures to 
grow to their full size, and that, during that 
time, they have to be constantly watched 
and trained. That is what we mean when we 
speak of “ probable consequences.” 

When Meier was pensioned, the railway 
company gave the bushes into his charge, 
and allowed him to cut them three times a 
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PEASANT WOMAN MAKING BUTTER. 


again. Our pho- 

tographer was 

compelled to 

wait nearly a 

month until the 

figures could be 

properly  trim- 

med. Variety is 

further evi- 

denced in the 

“figures on _ this 

page, represent- 

ing a swan (a 

very elongated 

and rotund 

swan), a woman 

making butter, 

and a circus dog. 

The woman 

carries herself 

very naturally, and the dog might make his 

fortune at any show if he were not so deeply 
attached to Steinheim. 

The latter figure wil! give us some idea of 
the preliminary care which must be exerted 
with the framework in order that a true effect 
may be secured two years hence. The frame 
is very similar to, though not so elaborate as, 


SWAN. 





the skeletons which taxidermists use 
to build their elephants, dogs, and 
other animals upon. Mention of 
elephants brings us appropriately to 
the next illustration, which, how- 
ever, bears little resemblance to the 
true Asian or African breed. It 
has a trunk, but a very immobile 
trunk—a tail, but a very abbre- 
viated tail. Perhaps it is not an 
elephant after all, but a German 
boar. At all events, it is one of 
the largest and most striking speci- 
mens of the collection, and if we 
had allowed Herr Meier more time 
to trim it we might have been 
able more accurately to give our 
readers the exact genus and species 
of this all-absorbing beast. 


ELEPHANT. 


Another large figure is the dromedary, or 
double-humped camel, shown in the upper 
right-hand corner of this page, a great 
favourite with the children, and a most 
successful exhibit. Unfortunately, however, 
we have nothing more to say about this 
dromedary, and we let it stand by itself. 

An amusing story is current in Steinheim 
to the effect that a certain young German 
cavalier, who shall be nameless, was out one 
evening visiting at a friend’s house with 
particular reference to the presence of a 
beautiful German maiden. The story goes 
that good German beer ran strong, and that 
by the time the German cavalier was ready to 
start home he was in a parlous state. Cross- 
ing the fields diagonally he suddenly found 
himself in the presence of all sorts of animals. 
Obstructed at every turn by some curious 
creation of Dame Nature, and finally excited 
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to uproarious amazement by the 
duplication and reduplication of the 
species, the next. morning, so the 
story continues, when the vision was 
clearer, the truth of the thing 
dawned upon this gallant, but not 
until the little community of Stein- 
heim was ringing with laughter at 


the story of his experience with the 
figures along the line. 

The following illustrations show 
several of Meier’s more successful 
figures. Below is represented a man 
who appears to be in the act of 
scratching the back of his friend. 


THE SCRATCHER, 
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BALLET-DANCER. 


On this page we show a ballet-dancer and an 
Italian hurdy-gurdy man. It took much care 
to perfect these figures, not only in the earlier 
stages, but in the constant trimming necessi- 
tated during several years of growth. The 


ORGAN-GRINDER. 


ballet-dancer is, perhaps, the most artistic of 
the set, and as we stood looking at it several 
months ago we were amazed at the natural- 


ness of the pose. There was, too, an ex- 


ceeding effectiveness in the organ-grinder, 
who stood not far removed from several 
members of the monkey kingdom. This 
evident connection between organ-grinders 


HORSE. 


and monkeys, in the mind of the inventor, 
was a happy thought, and typical of the 
fancy with which nearly the whole series of 
figures was planned. 

On this page we also show a horse with 
huntsman as rider. Ona slight slope of the hill 
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THE MOST 
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BIRD FEEDING YOUNG. 


the animal stands with feet braced against the 
ground and mouth wide open, as if on account 


Note also 
figure and 
left - hand 


of an unusual strain on the bit. 
the gamekeeper, with sturdy 
gun upraised. In the upper 
corner of this page is 
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avery pretty represen- | 
tation of a bird feed- 

ing its young ; and at 

its side is a most 
successful representa- 

tion of a bicyclist on 

a high wheel. No sub- 

je ct, it seems, was too 
difficult for Herr 
Meier’s Scissors. All 

the figures are of haw- 

thorn. After a figure 

has been made of wire 

and wooden rods, the 
branches which have 

been cut are trained 

in the various direc- 

tions. We trust we 

may not be blamed 

for again calling atten- 

tion to the laborious 

nature of this work, 

and we take plea- | 

sure in giving a pic- 4 
ture of the man who = 
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CYCLIST. 


towards making this half-way place between 
Cologne and Berlin a thing of pleasure to 
the eye. Some men make it their life-work 
to write a book; others spend years on a 
piece of sculpture which brings them fame ; 

others, in humbler 
ie] stations, find their re- 
ward in work well 
done, whatever it may 
be. Herr Meier’s life- 
work in this distant 
German town is his 
hedge-fence which 
bounds the railway. 
People pass it only 
to admire, knowing 
nothing of the trouble 
which it took ; others 
pass it by, with a 
sneer, as a freak of dis- 
ordered imagination ; 
while others, knowing 
the history of the thing 
and the love of the 
man for his’ work, 
encourage him with 
their words of com- 
mendation. We who 
have heard the story, 
and who know both 
man and work, add to 








has done so much 


HERR ANTON MEIER, 


this our praise. 














Portraits of Celebrities at Different Times of their Lives. 
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THE BISHOP OF 
SALISBURY. 


Born 1843. 
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JHE RIGHT 
Rev. JOHN 
WoRDsS- 
WORTH, 
Bishop of 
Salisbury, born at Har- 
row, is the son of the 
present Bishop of 
Lincoln’s predecessor. 
He was educated at 
Ipswich, Winchester, 
and Oxford,  obtain- 
ing his M.A. at the 
age of twenty-five, and 
becoming Prebendary 
of Lincoln two years 
later. He is one 
of our great thinkers, 
and has published a 
number of works, 
among the best known being “ Frag- ve 


ments” and “Specimens of Early 











AGE 24. 
From a Photo. by Hills & Saunders, Oxford 





AGE 
From a Photo. by Lyddell & Sawyer, Regent Street 
Latin,” which appeared in 1874; 
“University Sermons on Gospel Sub- 
jects,” “The Holy Communion,” and 


“Prayers for Use in 
Colleges.” Some of 
his lectures have also 
been published, and 
in view of the Czar’s 
recent proposal for 
peace, it may be 
specially interesting to 
note that the Bampton 
Lectures on “The 
One Religion,” “ Truth, 
Holiness, and Peace, 
desired by the 
Nations, and revealed 
by Jesus Christ,” 
were issued in 1887. 
Appointed Canon of 
Rochester in 1883, 
which office he held 
for two years, he was 
called at the end of 
that time to the 
Bishopric of Salisbury. 
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From a Photo. by C. Hawkins, Bath. 
MISS ROSINA BRANDRAM. 

=< |NE of the best-known and most 

#4) \, popular Savoyards is Miss Rosina 

Ne bf 4, Brandram. Indeed, there is not 

S58 one of Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s well- 

known Gilbert—Sullivan produc- 

tions that has not gained in popularity by 

the presence of Miss Brandram as the lead- 
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Brandram’s favourite part is that of Xatisha 
in “ The Mikado,” whilst her other well-known 
creations are Dame Carruthers in “ Yeomen 
of the Guard,” Duchess of Plaza Toro in 
“The Gondoliers,” Lady Sophie in “ Utopia 
Limited,” and others. 


WHINY 





AGE 20. 


From a Photo. by 
Elliott & Fry. 


AGE 28. 


From a Photo. by 
Elliott & Fry. 








AGE 16. 
From a Photo. by Mora, New York 


ing contralto. As a child Miss 
Brandram astonished everybody 
by the extraordinary deep voice 
in which she sang her nursery 
songs, and it happened that when 
in Milan she was introduced to 
Signor Nara, Mr. Santley’s cele- 
brated teacher. It was arranged 
that Miss Brandram should under- 
go a course of study under the 
care of Signor Nara, with the 
result that we all know. Miss 
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MR. LA THANGUE, A.R.A. 


“epi ENRY HERBERT 
"|, LA THANGUE, a 

‘i fe| prominent English 
artist, was educated at 

Dulwich College, and 

at the Lambeth School of Art, 
finally entering the school of the 
Royal Academy, and winning, 
in 1879, the gold medal—the 
highest honour bestowed upon 
its students by the Academy. 


From a Photograph. 


With an introduction from Lord 
Leighton, he then entered the 
ateleer of M. Géréme, where he 
achieved much success. Although 
Mr. La Thangue’s home is near 
Bosham, in Sussex, his studio is 


AGE 9. 
From a 
Photo, 
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the open air. In many cases, 
it has been said, this painter 
has not seen his works under 
a roof until the varnishing day 
at the Royal Academy. “In 
a Cottage — Nightfall,” “The 
Yeoman,” “A Little Holding,” 
“The Last Furrow,” “The 
Woodman,” and “Gathering 
Watercress,” are among Mr. La 
Thangue’s best-known works, 
and in 1897 his “Travelling 
Harvesters” was bought at the 
Academy for £1,000. Mr. La 
‘Thangue’s paintings are ex- 
cellent examples of the natural- 
istic movement, and amply 
justify his recent election as 
an Associate of the Royal 
Academy. 


AGE 29. 
From a Photograph. 
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By Tre Roma TorINo. 


ANG! 

The sound rang out loud 
and clear above the roar of 
the wind and the beat of the 
rain. The girl within started, 
and for a moment her face 














grew white. 

“Tt’s only a. milk-pan blown against the 
side of the wharé,” she said, reassuringly, to 
herself, and fell to watching the grease-drops 
chasing one another in slow succession down 
a. Stalactite of tallow till they made a little 
white mound on the three-cornered piece of 
wood, with four upright nails in it, that 
formed a makeshift candlestick. The fire 
spluttered’ softly as the moisture and sap 
bubbled out of the damp wood. 

Suddenly the wind ceased its roar. There 
fell a lull in the storm like the ceasing of an 
angry voice, held back for a moment threat- 
eningly, while gathering fresh force and fury. 
The large American clock above the mantel- 
piece seemed to take advantage of the pause 
to tick its loudest. To the woman’s over- 
Wrought nerves there seemed something 
relentless in the metallic “ tick-tack ” of the 
pendulum. Then the wind burst again on 
the wharé, and the rough slab walls creaked 
in the blast. 

In the girl’s mind there was a picture. She 
saw a river, swollen till its tawny waters 
roared far above their usual height. Here 


and there a dark island held up against the 
Vol. xvi. —@8. 


white boil of the torrent where some great 
tree had stuck and caught in its outstretched 
limbs the passing d@dris. Amid the waves 
of the flood a passing branch swept by, 
throwing mad, imploring arms to the sky till 
it disappeared in the seething foam. 

The picture was clear before her now just 
as she had seen it once many months before, 
that mad rush of wild water hurrying between 
rough wooded banks, carrying all before it 
down to the distant sea. ‘The dancing black 
wreckage on its. surface seemed to have 
caught the eddying spirit of the storm. But 
she thought only of the solitary rider she 
pictured on the further bank. Would he 
try to ford the river? He was sorash! But 
surely he must know it would be certain 
death. And at that the picture changed. 
A dark human form whirled down that yellow 
turmoil, buffeted hither and thither by the 
waves, struck by passing branches, struggling 
—trising—sinking—sinking at last to rise no 
more. 

With a shudder she rose. The moaning 
of the wind between the gusts sounded like 
a dirge.~The strain was more than she could 
bear. An impulse seized her to wake the 
baby; even if he cried it would relieve the 
intolerable loneliness. She went into the 
inner room, with its unlined walls papered 
with pictures from the illustrated papers, and 
stooped over the cradle. It was only an old 
packing-case set on four rough wooden legs, 
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self. Nevertheless, her 
heart beat faster. 

Gently she drew he 
finger from the tiny 
velvety hand, and, with 
light, eager steps, fle, 
to the door. She pulled 
out the wooden peg, and 
with difficulty unfastened 
the piece of dog-chain 
from the staple. A 
moment later the wind 
had burst open the door, 
blown out the candle, 
and thrown her down. 

She was not hurt, and 
in a second was up and 
looking for the peg, which 
she had dropped; but 
she could not find it. 
She felt on the mantel- 
shelf for a box of matches. 
As she stood there, she 
seemed to feel that some- 
one was near, and, turn- 
ing, saw by the faint fire- 

a light the wet, draggled 
N.WARDy : nia gh Re form of a man in the 
a 4 doorway. He was dressed 
“SHE SLIPPED ONE FINGER INTO THE SMALL, UPTURNED 
PINK PALM, 


and lined with chintz, yet it 
was cosy enough. ‘The baby 
lay half smiling in his sleep. 
His pretty rosy lips were 
parted, and one dimpled arm, 
thrown lightly above his head, 
rested on the golden-brown 
curls. 

“You bonny boy,” 
whispered the mother, and 
her voice was very tender. 
“No! Mother cannot wake 
you, darling.” 

She slipped one finger into 
the small, upturned pink palm 
on the pillow, the tiny 
fingers closing firmly on it, 
and the touch of the little 
hand somehow gave her a 
sense of companionship and 
comfort. 

Bang! This time the 
sound was not caused by the 
wind. It seemed as if some- 
thing were stumbling about 
outside: a horse or a cow 
seeking shelter, she told her- “ SHE SAW THE WET, DRAGGLED FORM OF A MAN IN THE DOORWAY.” 
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in a pair of moleskin trousers and a cotton 
shirt, which clung to him in wet rags. 

“Harry! oh, darling!” she cried, and 
running to him, flung her arms about his 
neck. Then with a half-smothered scream 
she sprang back. It was not Harry! 

“I beg your pardon,” said the man, and 
his voice was grave and deep. “I see you are 
expecting someone. I- must apologize for 
coming in on you so unceremoniously, but 
I did not expect to find a lady in this wild 
place. I thought this 
was probably some 
shepherd’s hut, and the 
door was open.” 

Turning as he spoke, 
he shut the door and 
leaned against it to keep 
it closed, while she put 
the link over the staple 
and discovered the peg. 

When the door was 
fastened and she had 
lighted a candle, she 
found the room in con- 
fusion and the floor 
littered with papers 
blown from a= shelf. 
Baby was crying, too, 
and with a hasty excuse 
she ran in to comfort 
him. When she 
returned, the stranger 
was hard at work tidying 
the room. He seemed 
to make himself per- 
fectly at home. 

She thanked 
rather shyly. 

“Only too happy,” he 
said. “ It was my fault in 
keeping the door open.” 

There was a_ light 
pause of embarrassment. 

“You are very wet,” she said, at last; 
“won't you let me get you some dry things ?” 

“TI am wet,” he replied ; “I tried to ford 
the river, lost.my horse, and had a pretty 
narrow shave of it myself. I got off the track 
and was two days in the bush without food.” 

“You must have something to eat im- 
mediately,” she interrupted, with womanly 
concern. “ You must be half-dead with cold 
and hunger.” 

She ran to the inner. room and laid some 
dry clothes of her husband’s on the.bed. 

“Now you must go in and change,” she 
said, returning ; and while he was away she 
busied herself in preparing a meal for him. 


him 
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“ By Jove, that looks good,” he said, when 
he came back, at sight of the white-clothed 
table, on which stood a dish with a cold leg 
of mutton beside a loaf of heavy home-made 
bread, a big. jug of milk, and a piece of 
soapy-looking Colonial cheese. 

The girl, who was. kneeling on the floor, 
blowing the wood fire with the heavy, un- 
painted bellows, looked up. 

“The tea. is not made,” she said, “ but 
don’t wait. The kettle is almost boiling.” 


“ THE GIRL LOOKED UP.” 


He took her at her word, at once sat 
down, and ate hungrily and in silence. While 
he ate she talked, accompanied by the cheery 
singing of the kettle. She told him that her 
husband had taken a mob of sheep to sell in 
Masterton two days before. He would have 
been home by now had not the storm 
delayed him. ‘There was a pause while she 
made the tea. The teapot stood ready, the 
lid by its side on the brick hob. - When she 
had placed a cup before him, he asked, 
abruptly, “Are you not afraid? It must be 
very lonely here sometimes.” 

“Ves; I hate it when my husband is 
away, but that is not often. It is not as bad 
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as you would think. We often have people 
drop in for a meal and a shakedown. You 
see, this is the only place for ten miles one 
way and twenty the other, and the nearest is 
only a sawmiller’s hut, so you cannot be sure 
of finding anyone there. The road runs 
quite close to us, you know. ‘That makes it 
less lonely. Besides, this is not my first 
experience of the back blocks.” 

And, thereupon, she told him of her life. 
It was a relief to talk to someone. The 
loneliness of the bush eats into the heart of 
men till their words grow few and talk is 
irksome ; but on women the solitude has a 
contrary effect—the silence oppresses them, 
and unaccustomed company often loosens the 
tongue. 

Hers was a common enough story in that 
land of changing fortunes. Her. husband 
had started with little and soon lost all. 
Then followed the journey north and the 
search for land. When at last they did settle 
down the little money they had saved was 
nearly spent, and they had not enough either 
to build or to furnish. It had been a long 
hand-to-mouth struggle, but this year had 
been a little better. She told the story 
simply and he listened. It was a relief to 
have someone, even a stranger, beside her. 
It diverted her thoughts from her anxiety. 


As she talked she washed up the cups and 


saucers, and put them away. The man 
watched her every movement intently. 

“Were you ever in England?” asked he, 
when she paused. 

“No, I was born here—my people are in 
Dunedin,” she replied. 

“T envy you, you have so much yet to see.” 

Then to the wind’s accompaniment he 
told her of Old England : of yellow primroses 
beneath leafless, budding trees in the spring- 
time ; of purple violets peeping among ferns 
on mossy banks; of Devon lands and the 
wild Cornish coast, and the heather-covered 
hills of the bleak north. And then he went 
on to tell of the roaring streets of the Great 
City—of its poverty and its palaces, its 
West-end waste and its East-end want. 

And so out there on the brown fern hills 
where the wea call to one another through 
the gloaming, and the cicadas sing their shrill 
song all through the hot summer's day, where 
on the skirt of the bush the full, liquid notes 
of the fe echo down the gully, the girl, a 
slim figure, dressed in a frock of six seasons 
gone, listened to his tales of the Old World 
beyond the sea. For there was a spell in the 
voice and manner of the man that carried 
her out of her rough surroundings, till she 
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almost fancied herself twelve thousand miles 
away. 

Once or twice while he talked she looked 
up to find him gazing at her with a curious 
look in his eyes, which she did not under- 
stand, and which gave her an unaccountable 
feeling of uneasiness. 

When she had finished washing up, the 
stranger helped her to put away the dishes. 

“ Where shall I put these ?” he asked, the 
lidless macaroni box in which the knives 
were kept in his hand. 

“In here,” she said, opening a drawer in 
the table. 

After that she made upa bed for him, in 
the corner near the fire, on the rough bunk 
which generally served as a sofa. It was late 
by the time she had done. She bade him 
“ Good night,” and, with the comfortable 
feeling that there was a man in the house to 
protect her, went into the inner room and 
turned the wooden button that fastened the 
door behind her. 

She went to bed, but could not sleep. 
That picture of the swollen river would not 
leave her, and she turned and tossed and 
tossed again. The wail of the wind was 
infinitely melancholy, though the storm was 
abating alittle. As she lay there, wide-eyed 
and wakeful, it seemed she heard a sound. 
Could Harry have come home, she wondered, 
without her hearing the door open? No, 
that was impossible, she reflected, for the 
door was fastened on the inside. 

With a sudden impulse of fear she sprang 
out of bed. Silently she groped her way 
across the room, her bare feet making no 
sound on the earthen floor. In one place 
the sapwood boards of the door had shrunk, 
and through the crevice came a fitful gleam 
of firelight. ‘There was a sound of move- 
ment in the outer room. “ He must be keep- 
ing up the fire,” she thought. “I do hope 
he won’t burn all my dry wood, or I shall 
have none to-morrow.” 

A rattle of steel startled her. Peeping 
through the crevice in the door, she saw the 
stranger standing by the table. ‘The knife- 
drawer was open, and with a start of fear 
she noticed that he held a knife in his hand. 
His profile was silhouetted against the light, 
and his lips moved as if he were talking to 
himself; but his words did not reach her 
above the noise of the wind. 

Presently he turned and passed out ol 
sight, but she could hear him moving about 
the room, talking to himself. His voice 
rose as if he were becoming excited. ‘Then 
a momentary silence followed. The girl 
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“HIS PROFILE WAS SILHOUETTED AGAINST THE LIGHT.” 


grew frightened. She began to wonder 
what the man’s strange conduct might mean. 

Suddenly some instinct prompted her to 
feel, she had no idea why, for the button 
that fastened the door. At first she felt too 
low. Her hand went up and caught the 
button. And not a moment too soon, for 
something was pressing it down from the 
other side. With her thumb underneath it 
she held on. ‘The peg that served for 
handle on the other side was too short to 
allow of putting on much pressure ; still, 
holding the button was not easy, and her 
finger ached. 

‘I must do it! I must do it!” said a 
voice from the other side of the door. The 
words came hurriedly, and there was some- 
thing uncanny in their tones. 

I'he girl held her breath, and gripped the 
button tightly. Suddenly the downward 
pressure relaxed and she nearly turned it 
with her own finger. 

The noise of heavy breathing came from 
beyond the door. 

“No! No! No! 
said the voice again. 
to-night.” 


I can’t—I can’t do it,” 
“No, not yet. Not 
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There was a‘sound of move- 
ment, and the voice recedéd 
and grew indistinct. She looked 
through the crack again. The 
stranger was marching’ up and 
down the room muttering to him- 
self, still with the knife in his 
hand. She could catch a word 
or two when he came near the 
door, but that was all. 

“Not to-night,” he kept on 
repeating ; “ to-morrow, to-morrow, 
to-morrow.” 

She knew now that he was mad, 
and, shivering between cold and 
terror, she stood there with chilled 
and aching fingers gripping the 
button which was the only safety 
for herself and for the child. 

At length the stranger ceased 
his mutterings, and she heard the 
creak of the rough bunk as he 
lay down. ‘The wind dropped 
and, with faint whimperings, died. 
The rain had ceased. ‘There fell 


a great silence. She could hear the 
steady breathing of the stranger 
as he slept; still she dared not 
leave the door, but stood there, 
fearing that at any moment the 


child might wake and, with its 

cry, rouse the sleeping madman. 
So she stood while the clock ticked out 
the interminable seconds of cold and fear, 
listening now to the light breathing of the 
baby, now to that of the sleeping man, and 
asking herself again and again, “ What will 
he do to-morrow ?” She was miles away 
from any help, shut up in that solitary place 
with a maniac—alone. Cvould she hold the 
door till Harry came ? 

The night dragged on. The dropping of 
an ember from the dying fire startled her. 
Still she stood there, wakeful and listening. 
And when at length the first grey light of 
dawn came stealing up across the tea-tree 
flats and in at the little four-paned window, 
it found her there, heavy-eyed and weary, but 
still watching by the door. 

At last, when the bush-rails were calling to 
each other in the fern and the flush of sun- 
rise was on the hills, she turned stiff and 
aching towards the bed. As she did so she 
nearly upset a little table by the door, but 
caught it just in time to save the slender 
stock of medicines and prevent a ciash that 
might have awakened the sleepers. As she 
replaced the table her eye fell on a blue-fluted 
bottle labelled, in scarlet, ‘‘ Poison.” It con- 
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tained, perhaps, a tea-spoonful of a dark 
liquid. An idea flashed across her mind, 
and she picked up the bottle and dropped it 
into the pocket of her skirt which hung 
behind the door. Then hastily she dressed 
herself and the child, always with an anxious 
ear for any movement in the next room. 

At length she heard him rise, and, looking 
through the crevice once more, saw to her 
surprise that he was lighting the fire. The 
flames rose with a cheery crackle. The 
stranger rose, took up a bucket and the 
kettle, and, unfastening the door, walked out. 
She could hardly believe her eyes. The 
maniac of the night seemed with morning a 
rational being. She was half inclined to 
think she had dreamed. Then her eye fell 
on the knife he had carried lying on the 
table, and she shuddered. 

Slowly and timidly she unfastened the 
door, and, carrying the baby, ventured into 
the outer room. There was the sound of 
returning feet. She suppressed a strong 
impulse to retreat into the bedroom ayain. 

“Good morning,” said the grave, quiet 
voice of the stranger. He stood in the door- 
way, bucket in hand. “I have been down 
to the gully for water,” he said; “I had no 
difficulty in finding the place. I hope you 
slept well.” 

Resisting an hysterical desire to laugh at 
the remark, she answered incoherently, and 
tried to thank him for lighting the fire. 

“* May I cut some firewood for you?” he 
asked. 

“T think there is enough,” she answered, 
“but if you don’t. mind driving the cow 
up 

“Not atall; but I fear I can’t milk.” 

She thanked him, and when he had fetched 
the cow she did the milking while he insisted 
on holding the baby. She dared not refuse, 
because she had always heard it was safest 
to humour the insane ; but it was a terrible 
ordeal, and it was with an inward prayer of 
thankfulness that she finished milking and 
got the child safely in her own arms again. 

While he chopped wood, she prepared 
breakfast. The idea of locking him out 
occurred to her. 

“But he could so easily chop down the 
door with the axe,” she said to herself; 
“besides, he might kill Harry if he came 
home. No; my other plan is best.” 

She made everything ready, and even 
poured out the tea before calling the stranger. 
When she had finished the blue-fluted bottle 
in her pocket was empty; and she trembled as 
she sat down opposite her unwelcome guest. 


“ Mum-mum-mum,” said the baby, holdiny 
in one fat fist a crust dipped in new milk and 
brown sugar. His mother had put him on 
the side farthest from the stranger for safety. 

“What a fine child! Is it a girl or a 
boy?” asked the guest, trying to say the 
proper thing. 

She glanced at him apprehensively as she 
answered, “ A boy.” 

Then hastily changing the subject to draw 
his attention from her child :— 

“This is a new lot of tea,” she said, as 
she drank a mouthful. “I don’t like it. It 
tastes like pain-killer. Perhaps some was 
upset into it when they were bringing it up 
in the drays. I wish I had any other to 
offer you ; but we have to put up with these 
things in the bush. Don’t drink it if you 
don’t like it, please.” 

Thus compelled, the guest drank his tea. 
“Tt is not so very bad,” he said, trying to be 
civil ; but he refused a second cup. 

“I feel rather fagged after yesterday’s 
adventures,” he said presently, stifling a 
yawn. “I feel shockingly drowsy.” 

He sat by the fire, turning the pages of an 
illustrated paper listlessly. 

“T think the fire makes onesleepy,” he said, 
catching himself nodding over the paper. 

“You must be very tired,” she replied, 
“after your two days in the bush.” 

“Yes. I say, will you think me awfully 
rude if I. lie down? I feel—so—sleepy.” 
His eyelids drooped heavily as he spoke, 
and his voice was thick. Muttering some- 
thing about a bad night, he dragged himself 
to the bunk and lay down. 

For a few minutes the woman watched 
him, holding her breath. ‘Then taking up 
the child she tiptoed out of the wharé with 
many a backward glance at the recumbent 
figure on the bunk. 

Once outside she caught up her skirts in 
one hand, and balancing the child across her 
hip, ran down the hill to the stockyard. She 
stopped under the gallows where the beasts 
were slaughtered. From a pulley on the 
cross-beam dangled a rope, with an iron 
hook on the end of it. Quickly as she could 
with one hand she unrove the rope, and, 
coiling it up hastily and still with the baby 
or her hip, turned and ran breathlessly up 
the hill again. 

When she reached the hut she found the 
stranger still sleeping heavily. Laying the 
baby down to crawl on the mud floor, she 
set about her preparations. First she fastened 
the hook end of the rope round a leg of the 
bunk ; then gently passed the free end over 
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the sleeper’s legs, and, with many anxious 
vlances at his face, reached under the bunk 
and drew the rope cautiously taut. Her 
hand shook as she passed the rope again and 
again over the sleeping man, over his legs 
and arms, and up to his chest. And all the 
time her heart was in her mouth for fear he 


— 
S N. HARDY 
“SHE PASSED THE ROPE AGAIN AND AGAIN OVER THE SLEEPING MAN,” 


should wake; but still, with eyes glued on 
the unconscious face, she pulled and knotted 
and twisted till the work was done and the 
rope secure. It took a long while, for as each 
turn of the rope was drawn tight across the re- 
cumbent man she paused to listen anxiously 
to his breathing and to watch for any 
slightest movement. But he slept on peace- 
fully and made no sign. Long after she had 
finished she stood there, not daring to move, 
Starting at the child’s low murmurs, at the 
crackle of the wood fire, and the sounds of 
the bush without. At length, weary and sick 
with the strain, she sank into a chair and 
wiped the cold damp from her forehead. 

So night closed in upon her sitting there, 
and midnight found her sleeping with her 
head upon the table. The grey dawn peeped 
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in at the small, uncurtained window, but its 
footsteps fell so light that she did not wake 
until the sun had risen and looked in upon 
her and touched with gold the long hair, 
which lay across the bare, sunburnt arm. 

Then the baby woke and cried because he 
found himself alone. The mother started up 
and looked about her. The 
stranger lay still, and she 
ran to quiet the child with 
motherly wiles. 

When she had fed and 
dressed the baby she looked 
in again at the sleeping 
madman. He lay very still. 
There was-no sound ° of 
breathing. 

“Can he be dead ?” she 
thought. “Can I have given 
him an overdose ?” 

With a beating heart she 
bent over him. A lock of 
her hair fell on his face. He 
raised his hand to brush it 
off, and at that she started 
back, all the blood throbbing 
to her heart, and her face 
deadly white. The man 
turned restlessly and sighed. 
Sheglanced at the tomahawk 


which still lay on the table. 


“If he breaks loose I 
have no chance of saving 
baby,” she thought; and 
for one moment there was 
murder in her eyes. 

Then suddenly fear 
mastered her. She darted 
into the inner room, picked 
up the child, and fled with 
him from the hut. 

As she did so she heard a rustle and a 
creak and a stifled exclamation. At that 
she gave a gasp of terror, and ran down the 
track towards the ford. 

There was a muffled shout behind her. 
Not daring to look back, she ran on. There 
came another shout and another. She ran 
the faster, sobbing as she went. The baby 
crowed delightedly, thinking it was some new 
game for his special benefit. 

Her breath was going and baby was heavy, 
and every moment she expected to hear the 
madman in pursuit. Still she ran on. 

“Oh, if Harry would only come,” she cried. 

As she spoke, up over the ridge in front 
came the dark figure of a solitary horseman, 
and with a sob of joy she ran on towards 
him. The rider saw her, quickened his 
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pace to a gallop, and in a minute reined up 
at her side, his horse splashing the mud from 
a pool upon her as he stopped. 

“* Good heavens, Kitty, what is the matter?” 
he cried. “ Were you frightened about me?” 

“Oh, Harry ””—she gasped—“ Not that. 
There’s a—a madman—tied up in the 
wharé |” 

“ A madman ?” 

“ Yes—he—tried to kill baby—and me. 
But I—I gave him some laudanum - 

She sobbed hysterically—“ And—you must 
come up quick—and kill him before he gets 
loose. I—would have—killed him myself, 
only I was afraid—and—he was so nice.” 

“Good God !” cried her 
husband, “stay where you 
are till I come back — 
sit there in the fern with 
baby.” 

And next moment he 
was galloping up the road 
to the hut. 

Minute after minute 
passed. She began to be 
afraid. “Couldthemadman 
have broken loose,” she 
asked herself, “‘and found 
the tomahawk, and—killed 
Harry?” She stood 
up listening, with beating 
pulses. At length she 
could bear it no longer. 
And, forgetting her own 
safety, even that of the 
baby, she set off running 
towards the hut. 

As she did so a strange 
thing happened. She saw 
her husband come out 
of the wharé fotlowed by 
the stranger, and— they 
seemed to be laughing. 
What had happened? Had 
the maniac persuaded 
Harry of his sanity? He 
could be sane enough when 
he liked, she knew. She 
stopped, utterly puzzled. 

They came straight to 
her, talking as they came. 

“Tt was a most awkward mistake,” her 
husband was saying. “I’m awfully sorry.” 

“ Not a bit, old chap,” replied the stranger. 
“Of course, your wife couldn’t know. That 
infernaljhabit of mine has landed me in a good 
many messes. Still, it was rather unpleasant.” 
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They both burst out laughing, and 
roared till the tears stood in their eyes. 
She looked at them, too bewildered to say 
a word. 

“ By Jove, Kitty,” cried her husband, as 
soon as he could speak for laughing. “ You 
have been and done it this time. Why, 
Hood and I were at school together, and he 
always did walk in his sleep.” 

“IT must really apologize for frightening 
you,” put in the whilom madman ; “I thought 
the trip to the Colonies would cure me, and 
so I thought it had ; but my ducking in the 
river and two days in the bush must have 
upset me.” 


x *aRDy. a 


~ 


“ THEY BOTH BURST OUT LAUGHING.” 


“But Kitty had faiftted, and they just had 
time to catch her and the baby as she fell. 
So Kitty escaped from the “madman” ; but 
except to her husband she never talked of 


how nearly she became a murderess that 
day. And Hood himself never knew. 
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E was the steadiest and soberest 

man that ever lived. A level- 
headed, cold - blooded canny 
Scotchman, he was, and a 
member of the Free Kirk 
persuasion. Imagination he 
had not an ounce of, and, as for emotions, he 
possessed the sang frotd of a salamander. 
Facts, cold hard facts, unalloyed, unvarnished 
facts — these are what appealed to his 
stolid, phlegmatic nature. The “ Highland 
dew” he never took, except on the 
heather; it was anathema to suggest that 
he ever tasted a drop of it elsewhere, 
or in any other shape. Consequently, snakes 
he had never seen—except at the Zoo and in 
pictures; and, as for St. Vitus’s dance, the 
healthy young fellow didn’t even know what 
it meant. No; he was the straightest, the 
steadiest, the most unsophisticated amateur 
photographer within the seven seas that gird 
these kingdoms. 

And yet the whole. thing came upon him 
suddenly. A swallow on the wing he had 
“taken” with comparative ease, and even a 
Dum-Dum bullet, with its encircling cloud_of 
compressed atmosphere. A shooting meteor 
was snapped off by him as if it were a 
lumbering pirate 
‘bus in an_after- 
noon crush at Pieca- 
dilly. And, as for 
more delicate work, 
he took in doubie- 
stars, solar coronas, 
and all ‘species of 
celestial nebule 
with the same equa- 
nimity with which 
he snap-shotted the 
most melodious and 
the most obstre- 
perous triplet that 
ever failed to obtain 
the Royal bounty. 

No; he had no 
equal in the world, 
either in his devo- 
tion to his art or 
the intelligence with 
which he pursued it. 
Vol. xvi.--69. 














Then came the revelation. Four of his 
young friends had asked him to immortalize 
their visages. ‘Those visages deserved to be 
thus immortalized. A handsomer set of 
young men could not be gathered together 
from the four corners of the world. ‘They 
were on the point of starting for Vienna to 
compete in the Male Beauty Show then 
about to be held in that fashionable capital, 
and the only doubt in the hearts of their 
admiring female friends as to the result was 
whether they would all be classed together in 
the first prize, or at least secure the first four 
places in the contest. A group was conse- 
quently taken as an anticipatory souvenir of 
their triumph—like the medal struck in 
honour of Napoleon’s descent on London— 
and perhaps as a solace to those aforesaid 
clamorous females. 

Now, our artist thought that he would 
honour the occasion by using a wonderful 
camera he had received as a present from his 
brother in India. It was a work of art, 
that’ camera. The lenses and mechanism, 
no doubt, were of the usual sort, but the 
woodwork was a masterpiece of Delhi 
carving that was not unworthy of the memo- 
rable fame of that ancient city. It was 


A MALE BEAUTY SHOW. 
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studded all over with the gods and goddesses 
of Hindu mythology, standing out in delight- 
ful hideousness. His brother had even 
hinted in his letter that the fragrant sandal- 
wood of which it was composed had once 
formed an arm of an idol of Juggernaut, and 
that he had picked up the fallen limb from 
the ruined femple itself. 

With this unique camera, then, our artist 
set to work, and took the momentous group 
of his beauteous friends. But—oh, horrors ! 
This is what came out when the photo. was 
developed! The manly beauty, the god-like 
symmetry—oh, where were they ? The divine 
Apollo, the love-sick Narcissus, the seraphic 
Adonis—gone, vanished into the thinness of 
a collodion film. And in their place these 


_J 


(BEFORE) 


hideous, apish monstrosities, with bumptious 
foreheads, blackened eyes, and twisted jaw- 
bones. 

The artist started in horror. Had some 
malicious imp possessed his camera and thus 
distorted Nature’s manliest beauty? or was 
this all a horrid incubus preying upon his 
imagination? In frantic desperation he 
seized upon four other friends. God-fearing, 
simple-minded men they indeed were, and a 
bright, healthy lot altogether. No guile was 
found in them, the sober, steady-going young 
fellows. Zhey were harmless enough ; ¢hey 
couldn’t hurt the camera. Nay, to allay the 
horrible suspicion in his mind, he actually 
obtained for the purpose of comparison a 
former photo. of theirs in which these amiable 
qualities were plainly depicted, and then 
took a group himself. And this is how it came 
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out. The eye of one cut open in a horrible 
gash, the hand of another fattened as if 
it had been thrust into a hornet’s nest, 
and the beaming, honest faces of all battered, 
bloated, and swollen in some sanguinary 
prize-fight. 

A sickening fear began to creep over him. 
Was something the matter with Azm, or with 
the camera? He pinched himself, tugged 
his nose, pulled his hair. No, he was all 
right—at least as far as consciousness went. 
It was then the camera! Was the devil in 
it—thought he heard a demoniacal laugh. 
A sudden inspiration dawned upon. him. 
Perhaps the malice of the brute was directed 
only towards males ! 

For one brief moment he paused, then 


COMPARISON, (AFTER) 


hastily snatched up the camera and rushed 


from that place. He knew where a distinctly 
feminine function was being held, a harmless 
Sunday-school treat, with all its innocent 
simplicity. The bright little girls, dressed in 
snowy pinafores, sat smiling in happy ex- 
pectation of hilarious games and succulent 
sweets. Here was our artist’s chance, and 
he snapped them up with their sweetest 
smiles. . But, oh! horror of horrors !—the 
dear little creatures were magnified, ex 
panded, elongated in the photo. into an 
asylum of maimed and aged freaks. The 
smiles were frozen on their sweet ruby lips 
into sliding grimaces, and their pretty little 
heads projected into the air under the in- 
fluence of some hideous cerebral disease. 
The camera-fiend was no respecter of sex 
or age. 
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beasts escaped altogether the malice 
of the fiend. There seemed to be 
some satanic method in that malice : 
it selected just those very objects 
about which the artist was most 
solicitous. 
To verify this growing suspicion, 
he passed down the City and took a 
magnificent view of the General Post 
Office. Now, if any institution in 
the country was in a flourishing con- 
dition it was the G.P.O. The 
Imperial Penny Postage had just 
been introduced as a crowning 
memorial of its unique importance 
and unparalleled prosperity. But 
that dreadful fiend crumpled up 
those stately columns as if they 
were sO many pieces of wire, and 
slit open the massive Grecian arch 
of that noble pile in a gaping yawn. 
And yet it touched not the rolling 
vehicles and ambling pedestrians 
that passed along in cold indiffer- 
ence to this wanton vandalism. 
Even the aggregation of staid and 
sober citizens, seen standing at the 
left-hand corner of the edifice, is 
iieiiiiiaaimae calmly looking the other way, all 
A SUNDAY-SCHOOL TREAT. unconscious of the national destruc- 
tion above. Verily, the scheming 
But one chance remained. Perhaps the fiend had cast a hypnotic spell over all his 
malice of this demon was cast only upon witnesses. 
human beings, whether males or females ; That miserable wretch, the artist, thought 
that, perhaps, beasts and things were im- no more; he fled from the haunted place far 
mune therefrom. 


Vain hope! un- ee: 
happy delusion ! , ——_—_—_— 
He went to Bar- 

num and Bailey’s, 

selected two of 

their shapeliest 

and healthiest 

elephants, and 

snap-shotted 

them. Lo, and 

behold ! —they 

turned out as two 

characteristic spe- 

cimens of the 

“freak”  depart- 

ment of the show! 

Uglier and more 

misshapen ele- 

phants he had 

never seen. And 

more wonderful to 

relate, the trainer vei e 

of the unfortunate BARNUM FREAKS. 
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agency the pride 
of England’s navy 
had been suddenly 
transformed into 
one of Cervera’s 
vanquished boats, 
burning on the 
beach under a 
murderous fire of 
dynamite shells 
and aerial torpe- 
does ! 

He cast up his 
eyes from the 
plate. Yes, it was 
Portsmouth _ that 
he saw in nature, 
and not that horri- 
ble mirage of San- 
tiago. He looked 
ashore. There 
were the houses, 
right enough, in 
all their wonted 
serenity. The 
people moved 
about, all uncon- 
scious of the fierce 











THE G.P.O. AFTER THE PENNY POSTAGE. 


breath at last 


country, taking 
(metaphorically, of course,) when he pad 


into the 


reached Portsmouth. ‘There he saw a thing 
of beauty—and a joy for ever to the hearts 
of our naval heroes. It was no less than 
that masterpiece of 
modern _engineer- 
ing, that palladium 
of Britain’s  mari- 
time supremacy 
H.M.S. Virago, the 
world -renowned 
torpedo - destroyer. 
In frantic zeal he 
focussed*the sinuous 
craft, and took a 
magnificent plate— 
as he thought.... 
When he had 
developed, a cold 
perspiration broke 
over his brow. The 
scene was changed. 
He saw before him 
the southern coast 
of Cuba, just out- 
side Santiago Har- 
bour. Yes; by 
some 


demoniacal H.M, 


conflict that was 
tearing his bosom. 
A pretty little group he saw in front of one 
of the houses—a nursemaid with a couple of 
babies in a perambulator, and a sweet little 
girl behind, wheeling a smiling infant in a 
cart. Here was an idyllic scene, just the 


TORPEDO-DESTROVER “ VIRAGO.” 
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GIRL ON FIRE. 


thing in the wide world to appeal even to 
fiendish .forbearance. He rushed up the 
shore and took a hasty snap at the pretty 
scene, 

And this is what he saw in the plate: A 
huge tongue of fire shooting up into the 
sky from that innocent little girl (who, for all 
we know, never hurt a fly in all her life), and 
even scorching the sweet smiling babe, who 
undoubtedly was, we 
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there with his trembling hands till the 
bubbles ceased to burst. At least, he 
thought he saw bubbles. 

He sneaked away to his lodgings in 
a shame-faced manner, and heaved 
away the camera in a corner, to rot 
there. He avoided the thing as if it 
contained all the microbes in the 
British pathology ; but the beast gave 
no sign of life. A whole week passed, 
and he began to hope that the virus 
was at last losing its force. He waited 
another week, and still the demon did 
not break out. His sojourn there was 
drawing to a close, and he prepared to 
return to town. Just one last photo. 
he would take, he thought, as a parting 
souvenir. 

With much wariness and considerable 
anxiety he selected a fine group in a 
grand stand which overlooked the sands. 
With equal care and solicitude he took 
and developed the plate. He could 
hardly believe his eyes. He rubbed 
them hard to make quite sure that he 
was not dreaming, that, in fact, the 
grand stand did really stand where he 

saw it a moment ago. Yes, it did; and 
yet that miserable camera collapsed the 


whole scene in this unaccountable manner, 
and, moreover, gave to the three bystanders 


(at the right-hand bottom corner) a curvilinear 
contortion that elongated their forms into the 
most fantastic semicircles. 

The artist himself collapsed—metaphori- 
cally, of course. He gave up the struggle in 





feel sure, its mother’s 
ownest own _ little 
tootsy-wootsy. 

This was devilish 
malice with a _ ven- 
geance. In fear and 
trembling he looked 
askance at that pos- 
sessed camera... . 
What was that? 
Thought he saw a 
bluish flame—flicker- 
ing from its crevices ; 
thought he smelt 
strong sulphurous 
fumes. With a sudden 
yell he fell upon the 
camera and soused 
the wretched thing in 
the harbour—ducked 
it over and over in the 
briny sea — held it 
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meek resignation. Like one stricken with a 
great sorrow, he buried his thoughts and the 
camera in his manly and capacious chest—or 
rather, we should say, the thoughts in his 
manly “chest” and the camera in his 
capacious “portmanteau ”—and returned to 
London a sadder and a wiser man. 

One day, happening to look out of the 
window, he espied a couple of typical 
Cockney cyclists standing on the other 
One had a safety 


side of the roadway. 
machine, and the other a specimen of the 
high and obsolete 
type technically 


called a “ bone 
shaker.” Here was 
his chance, any 
way, to verify his 
suspicion if the 
fiend had really 
come back to life 
and mischief. He 
went down, fetched 
the caméra, put in 
the roller (a part 
of which was still 
unused), opened 
the hall door, and 
took a_ steady 
photograph of the 
picturesque pair. 
On development 
he beheld a unique 
sight. The legs of 
one of the cyclists 
were curved out 
into elephantine 
dimensions, and 
the wheels of the 
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machines, which had been sound 
enough erstwhile, were now twisted 
and flattened beyond all propor- 
tion. Really it was getting a bit 
“ tyresome ” — pneumatically, of 
course—and the persistent per- 
secution of the camera - fiend 
began to pall upon him. 

Strange to say, the humorous 
aspect of the situation had not 
struck him so far. But now, as 
he gazed upon this fresh manifes- 
tation and thought of all the 
several episodes of the last six 
months — how his handsome 
friends had suffered at his hands, 
and how the various other inno- 
cent victims had been grossly 
libelled by this malicious fiend— 
a new light began to dawn upon 

him. What novel phase in photography 
might he not introduce by means of this 
wonderful demoniacal camera? He thought 
of the collapse of the G.P.O. that he had 
witnessed : suddenly an awful inspiration 
rushed upon him, obliterating in its intensity 
all lighter thoughts. What if this camera- 
fiend was no fiend at all, but a prophetic 
spirit foretelling the total destruction of 
London by a sudden convulsion of Nature, 
or a gradual subsidence of the earth ? 

He thought no more, but seized the 


NEW OXFORD STREET EXPLOSION, 
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camera, put a fresh roller in, and sallied forth 
on his strange mission. He handled the 
thing with greater care than ever, and looked 
furtively at the curious carvings on its surface. 
The gods and goddesses leered at him 
pleasantly, as if in malicious enjoyment of his 
inward agony. He 
blinked under 
their gaze — fan- 
cied they blinked 
back at ! 





him! 
“Ugh! What ugly 
mugs !”—and he 
shivered as if 
struck by a 
sudden chill. In 
nervous haste he 
turned away his 
eyes, tucked the 
thing under his 
arm, and _ sallied 
forth. 

New Oxford 
Street reared its 
stately buildings 
against the sky, 
and cast a deep, 
long vista of its 
entire length to 
the eastern hori- 
zon. Below, 
vehicles and pe- 
destrians dotted 
the ground in 





gentle motion - : a a ian 
IMPERIAL INSTITUTE ON FIRE. 


all unconscious of 
the tragedy in the 
air, all oblivious of the terrible cataclysm fore- 
told for that supreme day. The demon of fury 
came from the southern side. The ponderous 
piles were heaped up in one long mass of com- 
mon ruin, flanked by a row of falling chim 
neys and shivering window-panes. High 
above the eastern horizon appeared a 
mysterious handwriting on the sky, while 
immediately over the crumbling ruins still 
tottered ere they fell certain other letters 
perhaps in striking testimony to that com- 
mercial spirit of the age that crowns all 
human efforts and presides over all human 
works and pomps. 

Appalled by these sights, at least in anti- 
cipation, the artist paused in his work. It 
was a few days after, when he had recovered 
somewhat his wonted calm, that he resumed 
this weird research into the unknown realms 
of the future. He worked elsewhere—to see 
if the destruction would, indeed, be so 
extensive and so gigantic. Alas! his worst 
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apprehensions were fulfilled. The Imperial 
Institute, that noble embodiment of Britain’s 
wide domain, that glorious testimony of her 
high destiny, was struck down by celestial 
fire—in the photograph, of course. The 
flames sang merrily, ascending skywards in 
horrible wreaths, 
and the mighty 
tower, that envied 
cynosure of all 
admiring eyes, 
frizzled and crum- 
pled and twisted 
under the terrible 
heat. No eye 
beheld that awful 
destruction save 
that of a solitary 
wayfarer who am- 
bled along in cal- 
lous indifference. 

But, noble as is 
the Imperial Insti- 
tute (or was, ere 
this wonderful 
camera cremated 
it), there is a far 
nobler structure 
at hand. We 
mean that palla- 
dium of British 
justice, that abode 
of British — sove- 
reignty, that ark 
of British liberty 
—the Houses of 
Parliament. 

And this is how they fared. A frightful 
subterranean upheaval shook the noble 
edifice to its foundations, and sunk the clock- 
tower—that beacon-light of its steadfast 
vigilance—to the lowermost depths of the 
earth, whilst a vast leviathan arose from the 
bottom of the Thames on the crest of a 
huge tidal-wave, and piled up the devouring 
flood high upon the shore. And at that 
moment there was seen a monstrous sea- 
serpent coiled up against that part of the 
edifice that still remained unmoved, and 
lashing itself against it in frantic fury. This, 
indeed, was the day of desolation. 

One final tragedy yet remained. ‘The 
bewildered artist hastened to Trafalgar 
Square — that everlasting monument of 
England’s naval supremacy. In fear and 
trembling he took the photo...... 

It was the culminating scene in that 
stupendous cataclysm. Human words are 
powerless to depict that awful picture. A 
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DOWN WITH THE HOUSE OF I 


pillar of cloud has descended from the sky, 
utterly demolished St. Martin’s Church and 
cast prone upon the ground one of the beauti- 
ful fountains at its base. The earth below is 
rising in a gigantic tremor, and all human 
structures are tottering to their foundations 


about to plunge into yawning chasms that 


cleave the earth to receive them. Azrael has 
come from the East, and from a gap in the 
clouds blows a 


ORDs. 


beneath the fall- 
ing ruins. Above 
the scene of 
desolation, the 
veil of the sky is 
rent asunder and 
is falling to the 
earth. 

Verily, the 
world in ashes 
lies in waste. 


reader, 
played 
your 
Dry 
and 


Gentle 
we have 
long upon 
feelings. 
your tears 
weep no more. 
Shut the _ flood- 
gates of your eyes. 
The British Em- 
pire yet stands 
where it ever 
stood. The “total 
destruction of London” has yet to be encom- 
passed. The traveller of prophecy from New 
Zealand has yet to come— many, many cen- 
turies hence—to stand upon the cremated 
tower of the Imperial Institute and sketch 
the ruins of.the Houses of Parliament. It 
may be, after all, that the mystic camera was 
no prophet, but merely that something went 
wrong with the plates. 





trumpet - blast 
against the ped- 
estal of Nelson’s 
statue, and hurls 
down that noble 
hero from his 
high eminence. 
The wave of de- 
struction passes 
swiftly from east 
to west, and 
even now shakes 
the stout pillars 
of the National 
Gallery then 
on and on to its 
relentless 
destiny. The 
stricken people 
below sway 
hither and 
thither under the 
surging wave in 
drunken fear, ere 
they lie crushed 
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By G. M. Rosins, 


AuTHOR oF “ THE IDES OF MARCH,” ETC. 


**She should never have looked at me like that if she meant me not to love her.” 


T was at the Private View of 
the New Gallery that Thorold 
first began to notice Jacynth. 
At least, he «thought so. 
Afterwards, in the light of 
subsequent events, he knew 

that it was the other way: it was Jacynth 
who began to notice him. 

He was a big, plain, taciturn man, with a 
well-regulated head for business, and a some- 
what incongruous and unexpected taste for 
art. 

His firm had only lately taken him into 
partnership, and, for the first time in his 
life, he was looking at the pictures with the 
eye of a man who might buy one. 

Somewhat in the same way, he had quite 
recently begun to look at the girls he knew, 
as a man looks who could afford to marry if 
he chose. 

Jacynth’s family had been known to him 
for some time. Their name was Wayland, 
and they were hospitable folk. He had often 
been to their house in the Cromwell Road ; 
but he had never thought much about 
Jacynth. She was not the type he admired : 
he liked women with artistic possibilities ; 
whereas she and her sisters belonged to the 
distinctly fashionable order. She was the 
second in age, and was twenty-six ; Thorold 
was thirty-two. 

He found her standing with a group of 
friends before Boris Burnley’s largest canvas. 
It represented a sulphur-coloured gown, 
all over scarlet dragons, in the act of flying 
from a sofa, which was apparently being upset 
by an unseen agency on a slanting floor. 
Careful search revealed a woman’s head at 
the upper end of the gown—at least, what 
would probably have been a head, only that 
part of the picture was in the dark. 

“It’s Lady Mirehouse,” said Jacynth to 
Thorold. “Mr. Hayter doesn’t think it’s 
like her.” 

Vol. xvi.—70. 


“I daresay it is, if we could see it,” said 
Thorold, hopefully. “The present method 
of the portrait painter —leaving out the face— 
is a little confusing to the old-fashioned, 
that’s all. Many ‘of us are still so much 
under the yoke of Philistinism that we are 
accustomed to recognise our friends by their 
faces.” 

“JT don’t think that is true of you, 
Mr. Thorold,” said Jacynth, mischievously. 
“Turn your back ahd tell me what colour 
my eyes are, what shape my nose is, and 
whether I have good teeth.” 

He smiled. “I might know: your face, 
and yet be ignorant of such details.” 

“So Boris Burnley thinks—the details 
don’t count,” she retorted, slily. 

He liked that neat turning of the tables, 
and was sensible of a wish to prolong the 
subject. “Will you come with me and look 
at a portrait of another school ?” he asked ; 
“it is by a man I know.” 

She went willingly, and was warm in her 
praise of his judgment. “It is the best 
portrait here,” she declared. 

As they stood discussing it, two people 
passed them—a well-dressed man and an 
over-dressed young woman -—a girl with 
“heiress” written all over her. The man 
bowed to Jacynth as he passed. 

“Why, that’s Brunton,” said Thorold, 
rather surprised at the cool salutation. Brun- 
ton was a constant guest at the Waylands’ ; 
he had never been there without meeting 
him. He had always appeared to be on in- 
timate terms with the family. 

Thorold was about to make some remark 
upon the lady who accompanied him, when 
his eyes were drawn to Jacynth’s face. 

All at once, he wondered how he could 
ever have thought it a face without possi- 
bilities. The light in the brilliant hazel eyes 
was splendid ; so was the warm glow under 
the white skin; so was the folding of the 












































““THE MAN BOWED TO JACYNTH AS HE PASSED.” 


expressive lips ; and, certainly, the hats that 
fashionable girls wore that season did cast 
a most becoming shade upon the brow. He 
looked at her as if he had never seen her 
before. 

“T could answer all your questions now,” 
he said, slowly. “The colour of your eyes, 
the shape of your nose . . . . and I noticed 
the teeth when you last smiled.” 

She laughed out gaily: he thought her 
laugh had a queer little ring of triumph 
in it. 

“Let us look at some more pictures,” she 
said. “There is a nice cool landscape, 
‘The Thames near Mapledurham.’ See, 
there is Hardwicke House glimmering red 
among the trees. Does it not make one 
long to go on the river?” 

“You shall go, if you will. Shall I get 
Hayter to help scull, and will you ask your 
sister and mother ?” 

“It would be just what I would like,” she 
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said, in a voice that left no 
room to doubt her genuine plea- 
sure. “Let us go to Sonning, it 
is so lovely there.” 


They enjoyed the day im- 
mensely. 

Oddly enough, Mr. Brunton 
was at Sonnirg,. staying on 
board a house-boat, the Dryad, 
with the Dows—rich Americans, 
who were doing Europe, and, 
incidentally, England and the 
Thames. 

He did not seem very de- 
lighted at the meeting with the 
Waylands and the inevitable 
introduction of Miss Dow. 
Thorold thought he was, per- 
haps, a little ashamed of his 
company. The young lady 
looked, however, less oufré in 
her boating dress than she had 
doné’ at the Private View, and 
she was pretty, after a fashion. 


But not to compare with 
Jacynth. . 
How well she looked! That 


deepening, that intensified life 
which he had first noticed at the 
New Gallery still Jit up her per- 
sonality. Her eyes were glorious 
in their pride: she seemed to 
radiate a kind of defiant efful- 
gence, as though daring any 
man to help admiring such a 
radiance of womanhood. 

Brunton seemed to feel the power of it; 
but she had neither eyes nor ears for him. 
It was to Thorold she talked, to Thorold she 
listened. 

Quiet and unobtrusive as he was, he was 
not used to be singled out, and the experi- 
ence was as enjoyable as it was unique. He 
thrilled, as the golden afternoon wore into 
evening, with emotions such as he had never 
known. He had not much believed in love, 
nor in magnetic personalities ; yet here he 
was, swayed by the influence of this girl, as 
wind may sway a strong branch—a girl, too, 
whom he had known for some years! Why 
had she suddenly grown so enthralling ? 

He could not find the answer to his ques- 
tion ; but, as they rowed home under the 
stars, he knew that his quiet heart was touched 
at last with the storm and stress of passion. 
He was in love with Jacynth, and he had 
every reason to hope that she liked him. 

After that it seemed natural that he should 
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dine a good deal in the Cromwell Road, and 
sometimes take the girls to the theatre or 
cycling ; and by the time that all the young 
green in London had unfolded its refreshing 
loveliness in the parks and squares his love 
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Brunton was always an average sort of snob, 
and in February these Dows turned up. I 
thought perhaps Miss Wayland was playing 
you off against him; so I give you my tip 
for what it’s worth. I hear on good authority 





“THEY ROWED HOME UNDER THE STARS.” 


had untolded, too, and was no longer a mere 
bud, to be nipped by a late frost, but a 
perfect blossom, meet to be offered to the 
woman he loved, when the right moment 
should arrive. 

At one of the early matches at Lord’s he 
was squiring two of the Wayland girls, and, 
on his way to get some ices, he met Hayter. 

“How are you?” said that gentleman. 
“‘Got any ladies here ?” 

“Yes, two of the Miss Waylands.” 

“Ha! It’s not Jacynth, I hope?” said 
Hayter, quickly. 

Thorold stared. 

“I mean,” said Hayter, apologetically, “I 
hear you are constantly there, and they are 
nice girls, but I hope it’s not Jacynth. I 
shouldn’t like you to take Brunton’s leavings.” 

“Tt seems to me you had better explain 
more fully,” said Thorold, quietly. 

“Well, I suppose you knew that he and 
she were currently reported to be engaged 
all last winter ?” 

“No; I had not heard of it.” 

“Well, if they were not engaged, they 
ought to have been,” said Hayter; “but 


that Miss Dow is to marry the Honourable 
James Lovatt, so Mr. Brunton may return to 
his first love.” 

“Tt seems unlikely, on the face of it, that 
a man should leave Miss Wayland for the 
sake of Miss Dow,” said Thorold, in cold 
disdain. ; 

“When it’s a question of shekels, my 
friend !”—replied Hayter. “ You take my 
tip: if you really think seriously of her, wait 
until Miss Dow’s engagement is announced. 
Don’t think me an impertinent fool; 1 
mean well, and I know what I’m talking 
about.” 

Thorold returned to the side of Jacynth 
with his heart in a tumult. The moment he 
began to think over the course of his court- 
ship, the evident truth of what Hayter had 
said was too plain. He stood beside her 
with new eyes; he saw her restlessness and 
her defiance. He grasped the reason of little, 
trivial things that she had said and done, and 
knew that these things had been done, not 
for him, but a¢ the man who had slighted 
her. In her pain, her aching to retaliate, she 
had seized his heart, and was crushing it— 
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crushing it to death—in those well-shaped, 
well-gloved hands that lay in her lap. 

Fortunately, the play just then was absorb- 
ing: she watched the players, and he could 
think out the situation as he stood at her 
side. 

She meant to marry 
handsome, gay, selfish Jack Brunton. 
could he punish her? 

His look dwelt upon her stormy, lovely 
face : why had he been blind to the misery 
of those tempestuous eyes ? 

She was miserable—there, close to him ; 
and the very sense of 
nearness, the light brush- 
ing of her sleeve against 
his coat, was. happiness 
tohim. It seemed both 
curious and horrible. 

What should he do? 

The dignified thing to 
do would be to wait, as 
Hayter advised. 

And what then? 

Then, by degrees, by 
slow degrees, Brunton 
might win back the 
heart he had slighted, 
and Thorold must stand 
aside and watch. 


him; she loved— 
How 


In a flash of insight, 
he saw that this could 
not. be. 

It was too late! 


She had evoked his 
love, for her own pur- 
poses : now it lay there 
in her path, a living force 
to be reckoned with. 

Thorold was quiet 
and undemonstrative, 
but he was also dogged ; 
and he loved fair and 
honourable dealings. 

When the first hurry 
of his feelings had swept 


by, and the mists began Ss see oom wee cane 


to clear, he knew that 
he must fight for his 
happiness. He could not let things take 
their course. During these last few weeks of 
illumination, he had seen in Jacynth many 
signs of nobility of character: he recalled 
small sayings, acts apparently trivial, which 
seemed to him the index of a lofty mind. 
He would not surrender her to Brunton. 
He would fight for her—one decisive battle. 
She looked up, and his eyes startled her. 
A jesting remark upon his silence was on her 
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lips, but it died away. She was not exactly 
frightened ; but she held her breath 

“ Jacynth,” said her sister, “we must go. 
Remember, we have to go to the Gilberts’ 
ball to-night.” 

“Oh, is the Gilberts’ ball to-night ?” asked 
Thorold. 

“Yes; and even father and mother are 
going, because it’s Tom’s coming of age, and 
we are such old friends.” 

As they left the field, Thorold found a 
moment to speak to Jacynth unheard. 

“ Will you make some excuse and stay away 

from the ball to-night ? 
I must see you alone, 
and in your house thac 
is not easy. I have a 
special reason for asking 
—will you do it ?” 

*““Yes,’’” replied 
Jacynth. Only that 
word, but he relied 
upon her. 

But as he put the two 
girls into a hansom out- 
side the ground he did 
not look into her eyes, 
as lately he was wont to 
do. His glance was fixed 
upon the distance, and 
his face was stern and set. 

It stirred a sudden 
tumult in Jacynth’s 
heart. 


He found her alone, 
as she had promised. 
She had dressed for the 
ball and then pleaded 
headache, and she rather 
looked as if the plea 
were true. 

He was very grave as 
he shook hands, and he 
made her sit on a sofa, 
himself taking a low 
chair opposite. 

“We will not talk of 
general subjects,” he 
said. ‘“ You will know I could not take the 
extreme course of asking you to see me 
privately except on a matter of great import 
ance. I come to give you a piece of 
information, and to ask you a question. The 
two, at first sight, may seem irrelevant, but 
I think you will admit their connection. 
Do you remember Miss Dow, an American 
girl, to whom we were introduced at 
Sonning ?” 
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“Yes,” the girl said, with an aspect of 
great astonishment ; “I do.” 

“T hear she is to be married,” he said, 
firmly, “ to ”—in the silence he could almost 
hear the girl’s heart beat—“‘to the Honour- 
able James Lovatt.” 

She raised her eyes to him with a strange 
look. 

“Well?” 

“ That is the news I had to tell ; the thing 
I wished you toknow. Now for the question.” 
He paused; then, suddenly looking up, he 
held her eyes with his own, and, reaching out 
a hand, laid it over hers, which rested on her 
knee. 

“This being so —will you marry me ?” 

The colour rushed into her pale face ; she 
sharply snatched her hand from the heavy 
pressure of his, and held it, with the other, 
against the silk and lacé that covered her 
heart. 

“What is it you mean? 
stand !” 

“T have more to say, if you will listen. 
= I love you. I began to love you at 
the Private View of the New Gallery this 
spring. Since that my love has grown every 
day. I should have put my question before 
this but for lack of opportunity. Now, I am 
thankful that I waited till to-day. I have 
asked my question : in giving your answer I 
want you to consider one thing.” 

He slightly moved his position, so as not 
quite to face her. The lovely, changing, 
ashamed face appealed to every sensation the 
man possessed. If he was to win this fight 
upon which he was engaged, he must keep 
his head—and, if he was to keep his head, 
he must not look at her too often. 

“I want you to consider this one thing— 
namely, that this fact of my love for you is 
your own doing. You called my love into 
being by your own act. We had been mere 
acquaintances for four years; mere acquain- 
tances we might have remained for ever had 
you not, as it were, drawn back the veil, and 
looked at me as you really are. There are 
some men to whom, as Cristina’s lover said, 
you might have discovered all your soul, and 
yet left theirs much as you found them. But 
I’m not like that. Did you know it, when 
you chose me for the weapon with which to 
wound the man who had slighted you? You 
do not speak ; but you understand. Now at 
last I must question you, and you must 
answer me, for I have the right to be 
answered. You called this love into exist- 
ence: can you satisfy it?” 

lhere was _ silence. 


I do not under- 


Thorold 


waited, 
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trembling in every nerve. -He waited, as 
may the duellist, to see how deeply he had 
pierced his opponent. 

Jacynth seemed to hesitate. Should she 
feign not to understand? No; she was an 
honest girl, and she could not. But how to 
answer him ? 

Stooping forwards, she rested her elbows 
on her knees and hid her face in her hands. 
Though she was wholly innocent of any such 
design, the movement brought her hair very 
close to Thorold’s lips. He grew pale, and 
leaned back in his chair, bracing himself 
against the weakness that would ruin his 
cause. 

Then, suddenly, she lifted her pale cheeks 
and wet eyes and faced him. 

“T see,” she said, “I owe it to you to be 
honest with you. I will tell the truth 
in... . in confidence, of course. 
know you are honest, too——” 

“You do me no more than justice.” 

“TI did care for Mr. Brunton. I did 
deliberately try to attract you . to be 
revenged on him, I suppose. But you can- 
not think I should accept him now, should 
he turn to me on being disappointed of the 
richer prize. You have told me truths— 
hideous truths about myself. You had— 
some right to censure me; I have behaved 
very ill. All the reparation I can make, I do 
make—this confession, and a decided refusal 
of your offer of—marriage.” 

She rose to her feet as if she would end 
the interview, and moved a few steps in the 
direction of the door. She was very white— 
he thought he had never seen her look so 
noble or so beautiful. 

He stepped before her. “You forget ! 
This love of mine, which you created—you 
cannot kill it. What will you do with it?” 

“Is it not dead?” she asked, with a 
wintry, scornful smile. “ It must be a robust 
love that could survive my confession.” 

“Do you not know that love is immortal ?” 
he asked. “ It cannot die. You may begin— 
you cannot end—it.” 

She gave a little, deprecating moan. 

“You are relentless.” 

“TI want to argue out this thing. 
what reason do you refuse me ?” 

“ For what reason ? What else could I do?” 

‘Because you love Jack Brunton ?” 

She interrupted haughtily. “I do 
love him.” 

“ Because you do not love me, then ?” 

She hesitated. 

“T like you too, much to wish to injure 
you,” she faltered, her eyes on the ground. 


But I 


For 


not 
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has laid on me a vile accu- 
sation which I—cannot even 
deny ?” 

“You do me injustice,” 
he said, still schooling him- 
self to be temperate and 
judicial, though every 
vibrating word she let fall 
half intoxicated him, show- 
ing, as it did, the value of 
this prize, the truth of his 
judgment of her worth. 

“You do me injustice ; 
I have told you that I love 
you — can love live with 
contempt ? Passion may, 
not love. What I feel for 
you is the marriage of the 
two — the strongest union 
God has made. Do you 
know what love is like? 
Have you felt it? Shall I 
teach you?” 

Not violently, not im- 
pulsively, but strongly he 
put his arm round her. She 
started, but did not draw 
herself away. He drew her 
closer, and, putting out his 
other hand, he laid it on 
her soft hair, pressing her 
head against his shoulder. 

“Look at me,” he said; 
and, with a mighty effort, 
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“You are not injuring me, if you give me 


what I ask for—yourself. I only stipulate 
that you do give me that: I will not take 
less.” 

She paused ; at length she spoke, slowly. 

“] meant to marry you—if you asked me. 
And—to do my duty —to forget all this 
madness. But I did not know then that you 
had so much penetration—nor that your ideas 
were so—high. Now there has been truth 
between us. I am degraded in your eyes. 
Could I marry a man who despised me—who 


still he spoke calmly. 

She lifted her eyes obedi- 
ently ; and then, as they met 
his, she caught the glad, mysterious smile that 
was rising from their depths and trembling 
on his lips, and smiled in answer to it. 

* Jacynth !” 

“ Yes—what is it?” 

“Tf Jack Brunton came in now—by that 
door ?” 

She started violently, but not away from 
him—nearer to his Side ; and she caught his 
wrist with her tense fingers. 

“ Jacynth —love—have I conquered ?” 


1” 


“Yes! yes! yes! 





Crowds. 


By JEREMY BROOME. 


Os 5 iT is not every man who-has 
Bl i =| had the privilege of seeing one 


24 million people in one place at 
Aly one time. Nor is it. very 
often that one million people 
SS congregate at one time in one 
place. — once in every twelve years 
at the festival of Kumbh Mela, or great 
bathing festival, at Allahabad, it is esti- 
mated that this number of people attend 
in order to carry out their religious devotions. 
Ordinary years witness these gatherings, but 
the numbers are much smaller, the devoted 
Hindus postponing, as it were, their attend- 
ance until the twelfth year has come round 
again. 

The illustration below shows one of these 
immense crowds stretching away for a-long 
distance towards the Ganges — pilgrims, 
fakirs, sightseers in vast array, the majority 
about to wash away their sins by a plunge 
where three rivers meet. The Ganges, be it 
known, is sacred at any point, and thousands 
were contented with a dip in the great river 


before the terbini, or méeting-point, of the 
Ganges, Jumna, and Saraswati Rivers was 
reached. The two former rivers may be 
found-on any map. No human eye has 
ever seen the Saraswati—its existence rests 
only in the imagination of the faithful. 

It is one of the most curious psychological 
qualities in crowds that fanaticism should 
be in many cases a necessary accompani- 
ment of the religious feeling. To a greater 
or less degree this has been proved by the 
history of non-Christian peoples, and often 
amongst those who believe themselves to 
be doing Christian deeds. Witness, for 
instance, the actions of the Jacobins during 
the Reign of Terror, the violences of the 
Reformation, and the unfortunate event of 
St. Bartholomew’s Eve. These sad examples 
of extreme religious enthusiasm in the 
West are often outdone in the East by 
the abnormal injuries inflicted by religious 
enthusiasts upon themselves. During the 
Kumbh Mela, a dark background is given to 
the brilliant festival by the presence of fakirs, 
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A MILLION PEOPLE AT AN INDIAN BATHING FESTIVAL. 
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who march in procession, smeared with ashes, 
or by austere devotees who lie upon beds of 
spikes, torturing themselves whilst repeating 


the sacred name of their god. Such hurry, 
commotion, such clatter and cries are not to 
be duplicated in any other land. The sacred 
river has swept on its way for centuries, a 
silent witness of religious effervescence. How 
much, if the river had a mind, could it add 
to our psychologic knowledge of crowds ! 

Such enormous congregations are every- 
where to be seen in India, especially in 
Northern India, on festival days, and the 
Hindu calendar is filled with such fes- 
tivals. ‘The religion is one of ceremonies, 
and few of the believers miss an opportunity 
to be present. They save up their small 
earnings for months ahead, sometimes at a 
sacrifice of the necessaries of life. As a 
proof of the numbers to be witnessed in an 
ordinary Hindu street crowd we reproduce 
the illustration above. 

Nor—if we may repeat the thought of our 
introduction—is it given to every man to see 
the enormous crowd of people present at a 
grand Kabary in Madagascar. Such a con- 
course is shown in the photograph on the 


A HINDU STREET CROWD. 


next page. The ceremonial, moreover, which 
could draw such a throng together is worthy 
of detailed description. The Kabary is held 
in the sacred inclosure, which is called 
andohalo ; it is presided over by the Queen 
Ranovalona III., who stands under the 
canopy which is used on_ such great 
occasions. The Prime Minister is at her 
side ; besides the Royal canopy there is a 
red umbrella, the mark of Royalty ; on the 
Queen’s right hand the ladies of the 
Court are seated, attended by their slaves; 
on her left hand stand the officers of the 
Palace and the Cabinet Ministers, who used 
to be described as the “ Cardinet,” formed 
after the English model; there are also 
on this platform a few privileged ladies and 
gentlemen who have been engaged in various 
ways to assist the Queen and the Prime 
Minister with their counsel, and in the 
formation and education of the Army. The 
dais is surrounded by the Royal Guard and 
by a multitude of spearmen. 

Immediately opposite the Royal platform 
there is seen a considerable group of men 
on an inferior platform ; this consists chiefly 
of the great chiefs of Imcrina, who have come 
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from all the districts of the Province to hear 
Her Majesty’s words and to receive her 
commands. The Queen would tell them 
that she was Queen by the grace of God and 
the will of her people, and that she would 
defend the kingdom thus committed to her 
with the last drop of her blood —an 
announcement which is received with deafen- 
ing applause. 

Then the chiefs from 
platform would descend one by one, ac- 
cording to their rank, and present the 
accustomed homage of a dollar, which was 
called Hasina, a term difficult to define, but 
which implied the invocation of a blessing on 
the Royal head, as well as the expression of 
the homage of the giver. The number of 
these chiefs was considerable, and_ their 
speeches were all cast in one form: the 
assurance of their unalterable attachment to 
their Queen, and their determination not to 
allow one foreigner—if there were any so 
bold as to invade the land—to escape. And 
so, after the space of about two hours, the 
Royal party returned to the Palace, and then 
the crowd gradually dispersed. 

It remains only to describe briefly the 
situation of this sacred inclosure. It 
situated about half a mile from the Royal 
Palace, which is at the summit of the long 
ridge on which the city is built ; the houses 
around it belong chiefly to the Queen’s 
7 


the opposite 


1S 
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MADAGASCAR KANBARY. [ Photograph. 

relations. This photo. is taken from the 
western side, looking east. The two cupolas 
on the left side, which appear above the roofs 


of the houses, are part of what was the Prime 


Minister’s Palace. The Royal Palace cannot 
be seen, but the summit of two of the towers 
that support it are just visible, with the 
Queen’s flag flying ; the house on the extreme 
right was built by the Prime Minister’s 
favourite son, who died, a victim to his vices, 
a few years ago. 

The days of the ill-fated Jameson Raid 
into the Transvaal have not yet passed from 
memory, nor will those who waited in Johan- 
nesburg with bated breath to hear the news 
of the sentence passed upon the leaders of 
the Raid forget their emotions when the 
wires brought word of a sentence of death. 
The crowd, it is reported, received the news 
in silence, disturbed here and there with 
mutterings of discontent and threats of 
revolt. It is at such moments that a 
crowd possesses potential danger. Under 
the influence of a strong leader it can 
be turned to good or ill ends. -Crowds 
unconsciously accord a mysterious power 
to a political formula, or to some leader 
who may for the moment arouse their 
enthusiasm and obedience. Ideals may 
be mean or great, but crowds of men suitably 
influenced are always ready to sacrifice 
themselves for ideals with which they 
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CROWD IN JOHANNESBURG WAITING POR NEWS OF THE SENTENCE UPON THE “ RAIDERS,” APRIL, 1897. 
From a Photo. by Barnett. 


inspired. No one man _ led, 
however, in this crowd. Each man was 
a leader in himself, and the anger at 
the punishment of the raiders ended in 


nothing but growing bitterness. 
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From a Photo. by) ENTHUSIASTIC RECEPTION OF MR. 


It is also a truth gained from continued 
study of crowds and their emotions that 
the multitude is always ready to listen to 
a strong-willed man who can impose him- 


self upon it. No political purpose can 
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MR. CECIL RHODES ENTERING PORT ELIZABETH ON HIS WAY TO ENGLAND, JANUARY, 1897. 
From a Photo. by Harris}é Gilla, Port Elizabeth. 
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Rhodes at different 
periods of his 
career is intended 
merely to show 
the submission 
of the crowd to a 
strong-willed man 
and the admira- 
tion of the crowd 
for him. The men 
of the past who 
have exerted the 
greatest fascination 
upon, and have 
stirred the soul 
of, crowds have 
themselves. first 
been fascinated 
by the religious 
or political creeds 
which - they’ ex- 
press. The ideals 
of this well-known 
South. African 
statesman, his Im- 
perialism, and the 
tenacity with which 
he has_ evidently 
clung to’ one pur- 
pose are probably 
the reason for the 


be expressed in this article, and our introduc- enthusiasm with which he was met on his 


tion of two or three illustrations showing the arrival in Port Elizabeth and in Cape Town, 
crowds which have met the Right. Hon. Cecil as shown in our illustrations. 

















From a Photo. by] CROWD AT RECEPTION TENDERED TO MR. CECIL RHODES. [Harrie & Gilla, Port Klisabeth. 





A run ona 
bank introduces 
another form of 
crowd — the 
panicky crowd — when 
a current of opinion 
is formed and_ con- 
tagion supervenes. Every 
one will remember the 
great panic of September, 
1892, when the Birkbeck 
Bank of London, after 


an almost unprecedented demand by its 
thousands of depositors, who stood jam- 


med for hours in 
a narrow street, 
successfully paid 
off its excited de- 
positors without 
hesitation, there- 
by gaining an 
enviable reputa- 
tion for salidity. 
The reason 
for a “run” 
merely that ideas 
and emotions 
acquire in crowds 
a contagious 
force. A panic 
amongst a few 
sheep will soon 
seize the whole 
flock, and panics 
among men 
are caused by 
a like infectious 
wave of excited 
emotion. 

The appeal to 


is 
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From a Photo. by) 


PATRIOTIC DEMONSTRATION AT ATHENS DURING TURCO-GREEK WAR. 


From @ Copyright Stereo. Photo, by Underwood 4 Underwood. 


of stirring up a mass of people. 


[W. Charles. 


patriotism is one of the strongest methods 


Previous 
to the declara- 
tion of war by 
Turkey against 
Greece, demon 
strations in 
favour of hostili- 
ties took place 
daily in Athens. 
War came about, 
but with no 
grand results to 
the Greeks. The 
student of crowds 
who has seen 
these crowds 
at work has 
not failed to attri- 
bute the absence 
of great political 
results for Greece 
to the absence 
of great leaders. 
The crowd 
possessed cohe 
sion, and seemed 
united for a 
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We now reproduce two photographs as a 
conclusion of the subject—the one represent- 
ing an annual event of great antiquity and 
popularity, the other an event never to be 
duplicated. The Lord Mayor’s Show always 
attracts a tremendous crowd, possibly because 
antiquity has given to the Lord Mayor a 
prestige, and prestige is a mysterious force 
which acts upon ordinary humanity with 
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great power. The concluding photograph 
represents one of the last tributes paid to 
the late Mr. Gladstone, whose influence over 
the ordinary congregation of individuals was 
acknowledged. He was an example of the 
political leader with strong will and suasion 
who, possessing clear and reasoned ideas, 
carried the crowd with him by virtue of his 
intellectual strength. 
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CROWD AT GLADSTONE MEMORIAL SERVICE IN HYDE PARK, JUNE 5, 1898. 
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By H. G. WELLS. 


aR. BESSEL was the senior 
} partner in the firm of Bessel, 
Hart, and Brown, of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and for many 
years he was well known among 
those interested in psychical 
research as a liberal-minded and conscientious 
investigator. He was an unmarried man, 
and instead of living in the suburbs, after the 
fashion of his class, he occupied rooms in the 
Albany, near Piccadilly. He was particularly 
interested in the questions of thought trans- 
ference and of apparitions of the living, and 
in November, 1896, he commenced a series 
of experiments in conjunction with Mr. 
Vincent, of Staple Inn, in order to test the 
alleged possibility of projecting an apparition 
of oneself by force of will through space. 
Their experiments were conducted in the 
following manner: At a pre-arranged hour 
Mr. Bessel shut himself in one ef his rooms 
in the Albany and Mr. Vincent in his sitting- 
room in Staple Inn, and each then fixed his 
mind as resolutely as possible on the other. 
Mr. Bessel had acquired the art of self- 
hypnotism, and, so far as he could, he at- 
tempted first to hypnotize himself and then to 
project himself as a “ phantom of the living” 








across the intervening space of nearly two 
miles into Mr. Vincent’s apartment. On 
several evenings this was tried without any 
satisfactory result, but on the fifth or sixth 
occasion Mr. Vincent did actually see or 
imagine he saw an apparition of Mr. Bessel 
standing in his room. He states that the 
appearance, although brief, was very vivid 
and real. He noticed that Mr. Bessel’s face 
was white and his expression anxious, and, 
moreover, that his hair was disordered. For 
a moment Mr. Vincent, in spite of his state 
of expectation, was too surprised to speak or 
move, and in that moment it seemed to him 
as though the figure glanced over its shoulder 
and incontinently vanished. 

It had been arranged that an attempt 
should be made to photograph any phantasm 
seen, but Mr. Vincent had not the instant 
presence of mind to snap the camera that 
lay ready on the table beside him, and when 
he did so he was too late. Greatly elated, 
however, even by this partial success, he 
made a note of the exact time, and at once 
took a cab to the Albany to inform Mr. 
Bessel of this result. 

He was surprised to find Mr. Bessel’s 
outer door standing open to the night, and 
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the inner apartments lit and in an extra- 
ordinary disorder. An empty champagne 
magnum lay smashed upon the floor; its 
neck had been broken off against the inkpot 
on the bureau and lay beside it. An octa- 
gonal occasional table, which carried a 
bronze statuette and a number of choice 
books, had been rudely overturned, and 
down the primrose paper of the wall inky 
fingers had been drawn, as it seemed for the 
mere pleasure of defilement. One of the 
delicate chintz curtains had been violently 
torn from its rings and thrust upon the fire, 
so that the smell of its smouldering filled the 
room. Indeed, the whole place was dis- 
arranged in the strangest fashion. For a 
few minutes Mr. Vincent, who had entered 
sure of finding Mr. Bessel in his easy chair 
awaiting him, could scarcely believe his eyes, 
and stood staring helplessly at these un- 
anticipated things. 

Then, full of a vague sense of calamity, he 
sought the porter at the entrance lodge. 
“Where is Mr. Bessel?” he asked. “Do 
you know that ~'l the furniture is broken in 
Mr. Bessel’s room?” The porter said 
nothing, but, obeying his gestures, came at 
once to Mr. Bessel’s apartment to see the 
state of affairs. “This settles it,” he said, 
surveying the lunatic confusion. “I didn’t 
know of this. Mr. Bessel’s gone off. He’s 
mad !” 

He then proceeded to tell Mr. Vincent 
that about half an hour previously, that is 
to say, at about the time of Mr. Bessel’s 
apparition in Mr. Vincent’s rooms, the 
missing gentleman had rushed out of the 
gates of the Albany into Vigo Street, hatless 
and with disordered hair, and had vanished 
into the direction of Bond Street. “ And as 
he went past me,” said the porter, “he 
laughed—a sort of gasping laugh, with his 
mouth open and his eyes glaring—I tell you, 
sir, he fair scared me !—like this.” 

According to his imitation it was anything 
but a pleasant laugh. “ He waved his hand, 
with all his fingers crooked and clawing— 
like that. And he said, in a sort of fierce 
whisper, ‘Zife/’ Just that one word, 


‘ Life! >” 

“Dear me,” said Mr. Vincent. “Tut, tut,” 
and “ Dearme!” He could think of nothing 
else to say. He was naturally very much 
surprised. He turned from the room to the 
porter and from the porter to the room in 
gravest perplexity. Beyond his suggestion 
that probably Mr. Bessel would come back 
presently and explain what had happened, 
their conversation was unable to proceed. 
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“Tt might be a sudden tooth-ache,” said 
the porter, “‘a very sudden and violent tooth- 
ache, jumping on him suddenly-like and 
driving him wild. I’ve broken things so 
before now in such a case . . : 
thought. “If it was, why should he say ‘life 
to me as he went past ?” 

Mr. Vincent did not know. Mr. Bessel 
did not return, and at last Mr. Vincent, having 
done some more helpless staring, and 
having addressed a note of brief inquiry 
and left it in a conspicuous position on the 
bureau, returned in a very perplexed frame 
of mind to his own premises in Staple Inn. 
This affair had given him a shock. He 
was at a loss to account for Mr. Bessel’s con- 
duct on any sane hypothesis. Ile tried to 
read, but he could not do so; he went fora 
short walk, and was so preoccupied that he 
narrowly escaped a cab at the top of Chan- 
cery Lane; and at last—a full hour before 
his usual time—he went to bed. For a con- 
siderable time he could not sleep because of 
his memory of the silent confusion of Mr. 
Bessel’s apartment, and when at length he 
did attain an uneasy slumber it was at once 
disturbed by a very vivid and distressing 
dream of Mr. Bessel. 

He saw Mr. Bessel gesticulating wildly, 
and with his face white and contorted. And, 
inexplicably mingled with his appearance, 
suggested perhaps by his gestures, was an 
intense fear, an urgency to act. He even 
believes that he heard the voice of his fellow 
experimenter calling distressfully to him, 
though at the time he considered this to be 
an illusion. The vivid impression remained 
though Mr. Vincent awoke. For a space he 
lay awake and trembling in the darkness, 
possessed with that vague, unaccountable 
terror of unknown possibilities that comes 
out of dreams upon even the bravest 
men. But at last he roused himself, and 
turned over and went to sleep again, only 
for the dream to return with enhanced 
vividness. 

He awoke with such a strong conviction 
that Mr. Bessel was in overwhelming dis- 
tress and need of help that sleep was 
no longer possible. He was persuaded 
that his friend had rushed out to some 
dire calamity. For a time he lay reasoning 
vainly against this belief, but at last he 
gave way to it. He arose, against all reason, 
lit his gas and dressed, and set out through 
the deserted streets—deserted, save for a 
noiseless policeman or so and the early news 
carts towards Vigo Street to inquire if Mr. 
Bessel had returned. 
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But he never got there. As he was going 
down Long Acre some unaccountable impulse 
turned him aside out of ‘that street towards 
Covent Garden, which was just waking to its 
nocturnal activities. He saw the market in 
front of him—a queer effect of glowing yellow 
lights and busy black figures. He became 
aware of a shouting, and: perceived a figure 
turn the corner by the hotel and run swiftly 
towards him. He knew at once that it was 


Mr. Bessel. But it was Mr. Bessel trans- 
figured. He was hat- 


less ahd gdishevelled, 
his collar was torn 
open, he grasped a 
bone-handle walking- 
cane near the ferrule 
end, and his mouth 
was pulled awry. And 
he ran, with agile 
strides, very -rapidly. 
Their. encounter was 
the affair of an instant. 
* Bessel!” cried 
Vincent. 

The running man 
gave no sign of recog- 
nition either of Mr. 
Vincent or of his own 
Instead, ‘he 
cut at his friend sav- 
agely with the stick, 
hitting him in the 
face within an inch of 
the eye. Mr. Vincent, 
stunned and _ aston- 
ished, staggered back, 
lost his footing, and 
fell heavily on the 
pavement. It seemed 
to him that Mr. Bessel 
leapt over him as he 
fell. When he looked 
again Mr. Bessel had vanished, and a police- 
man and a number of garden porters and 
salesmen were rushing past towards Long 
Acre in hot pursuit. 


With the assistance of several passers- 
by —for the whole street was speedily 
alive with running people—Mr. Vincent 


struggled to his feet. He at once became 
the centre of a crowd greedy to see his injury. 
A multitude of voices competed to reassure 
him of his safety, and then to tell him of the 
behaviour of the madman, as they regarded 
Mr. Bessel. He had suddenly appeared in 
the middle of the market screaming “ Zéfe / 
Life!” striking left and right with a blood- 


Stained walking-stick, and dancing and 
Vol. xvi. —72. 
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shouting with laughter at each successful 
blow. A lad and two women had broken 
heads, and he had smashed a man’s wrist; 
a little child had been knocked insensible, 
and for a time he had driven everyone 
before him, so furious and resolute had 
his behaviour been. Then he made a 
raid upon a coffee stall, hurled its paraffin 
flare through the window of the post office, 
and fled laughing, after stunning the foremost 
of the two policemen who had the pluck to 
charge‘ him. 

Mr. Vincent’s first 
impulse was naturally 
to join in the pursuit 
of his friend, in order 
if possible to save him 
from the violence of 
the indignant people. 
But his action was 
slow, the blow had 
half stunned him, and 
while this was still no 
more than a _ resolu- 
tion came the news, 
shouted through the 
crowd, that Mr. Bessel 
had eluded his pur- 
At first Mr. 


suers. 
Vincent could scarcely 
credit this, but the 
universality of the 


report, and presently 
the dignified return 
of two futile police- 
men, convinced him. 
After some aimless 
inquiries he returned 
towards Staple Inn, 
padding a_handker- 
chief to a now very 
painful nose. 

He was angry and 
astonished and perplexed. It appeared to him 
indisputable that Mr. Bessel must have gone 
violently mad in the midst of his experiment 
in thought transference, but why that should 
make him appear with a sad white face in 
Mr. Vincent’s dreams seemed a problem 
beyond solution. He racked his brains 
in vain to explain this. It seemed to him 
at last that not simply Mr. Bessel, but the 
order of things must be insane. But he 
could think of nothing to do. He shut him- 
self carefully into his room, lit his fire-—it was 
a gas fire with asbestos bricks— and, fearing 
fresh dreams if he went to bed, remained 
bathing his injured face, or holding up books 
in a vain attempt to read, until dawn. 
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Throughout that vigil he had a curious 
persuasion that Mr. Bessel was endeavour- 
ing to speak to him, but he would not let 
himself attend to any such belief. 

About dawn, his physical fatigue asserted 
itself, and he went to bed and slept at 
last in spite of dreaming. He rose late, 


unrested and anxious and in considerable 
facial pain. The morning papers had no 
news of Mr. Bessel’s aberration — it had 


come too late for them. Mr. Vincent’s per- 
plexities, to which the fever of his bruise 
added fresh irritation, became at last intoler- 
able, and, after a fruitless visit to the Albany, 
he went down to St. Paul’s Churchyard to 
Mr. Hart, Mr. Bessel’s partner, and, so far as 
Mr. Vincent knew, his nearest friend. 


He was sur- 
prised to learn 
that Mr. Hart, 


although he knew 
nothing of the out- 
break, had also 
been disturbed by 
i vision, the very 
vision that Mr. 
Vincent had seen 
-Mr. Bessel, 
white and dis- 
hevelled, pleading 
earnestly by his 
gestures for help. 
That was his im- 
pression of the 
import of his 
signs. “I was just 
going to look him 
up in the Albany 
when you arrived,” 
said Mr. Hart. 
“T was so sure of 
something being 
wrong with him.” 
As the outcome 
of their consulta- 
tion the two gen- “ FLOURISHING 
tlemen decided 
to inquire at Scot- 
land Yard for news of their missing friend. 
“He is bound to be laid by the heels,” 
said Mr. Hart. “He can’t go on at that 
pace for long.” But the police authorities 
had not laid Mr. Bessel by the heels. They 
confirmed Mr. Vincent’s overnight experi- 
ences and added fresh circumstances, some 
of an even graver character than those he 
knew—a list of smashed glass along the upper 
half of Tottenham Court Road, an attack 
upon a policeman in Hampstead Road, and 
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an atrocious assault upon a Woman. All 
these outrages were committed between half- 
past twelve and a quarter to two in the 
morning, and between those hours—and, 
indeed, from the very moment of Mr. Bessel’s 
first rush from his rooms at half-past nine in 
the evening—they could trace the deepening 
violence of his fantastic career. For the last 
hour, at least from before one, that is, until a 
quarter to two, he had run amuck through 
London, eluding with amazing agility every 
effort to stop or capture him. 

But after a quarter to two he had vanished. 
Up to that hour witnesses were multitudinous. 
Dozens of people had seen him, fled from 
him or pursued him, and then things suddenly 
came to anend. At a quarter to two he had 
been seen running 
down the Euston 
Road towards 
Baker Street, flour 
ishing a can of 
burning colza oil 
and jerking 
splashes of flame 
therefrom at the 
windows of the 
houses he passed. 
But none of the 
policemen on 
Euston Road be 
yond the Waxwork 
Exhibition, nor 


any of those in 
the side streets 
down which he 


must have passed 
had he left the 
Euston Road, had 
seen anything of 
him. Abruptly he 
disappeared. 
Nothing of nis sub 
sequent doings 
came to light in 
spite of the keenest 
inquiry. 

Here was a 
fresh astonishment for Mr. Vincent.. He 
had found considerable comfort in Mr. 
Hart’s conviction: “He is bound to b 
laid by the heels before long,” and in that 
assurance he had been able to suspend his 
mental perplexities. But any fresh develop 
ment seemed destined to add new impos 
sibilities to a pile already heaped beyond th: 
powers of his acceptance. He found himselt 
doubting whether his memory might not have 
played him some grotesque trick, debating 
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whether any of these things could possibly 
have happened; and in the afternoon he 
hunted up Mr. Hart again to share the in- 
tolerable weight on his mind. He found 
Mr. Hart engaged with a well-known private 
detective, but as that gentleman accomplished 
nothing in this case, we need not enlarge 
upon his proceedings. 

All that day Mr. Bessel’s whereabouts 
eluded an unceasingly active inquiry, and all 
that night. And all that day there was a 
persuasion in the back of Mr. Vincent’s mind 
that Mr. Bessel sought his attention, and all 
through the night Mr. Bessel with a tear- 
stained face of anguish pursued him through 
his dreams. And whenever he saw Mr. 
Bessel in his dreams he also saw a number 
of other faces, vague but malignant, that 
seemed to. be pursuing Mr. Bessel. 

It was on the following day, Sunday, that 
Mr. Vincent thought of the remarkable 
stories of Mrs. Bullock, the medium, who 
was then attracting attention for the first 
time in London. He determined to Consult 
her. She was stopping at the house of that 
well - known 
inquirer, Dr. 
Wilson Paget, 
and Mr. Vincent, 
although he had 
never met that 
gentleman be- 
fore, repaired to 
him forthwith 
with the inten- 
tion of invoking 
her help. But 
scarcely had he 
mentioned the 
name of Bessel 
when Doctor 
Paget interrupted 
him. “ Last night 

just at the 
end,” he said, 
“we had a com- 
munication.” 

He left the room, and returned with a slate 
on which were certain words written in a 
handwriting, shaky indeed, but indisputably 
the handwriting of Mr. Bessel ! 


“How did you get this?” said Mr. 
Vincent. “Do you mean—— ?” 

“We got it last night,” said Doctor Paget. 
With numerous interruptions from Mr. 


Vincent, he proceeded to explain how the 
writing had been obtained. It appears that 
in her séances, Mrs. Bullock passes into 
a condition of trance, her eyes rolling up 
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in a strange way under her eyelids, and 
her body becoming rigid. She then begins 
to talk very rapidly, usually in voices other 
than her own. At the same time one or 
both of her hands may become active, and 
if slates and pencils are provided they will 
then write messages simultaneously with and 
quite independently of the flow of words 
from her mouth. By many she is considered 
an even more remarkable medium than the 
celebrated Mrs. Piper. It was one of these 
messages, the one written by her left hand, 
that Mr. Vincent now had before him. It con- 
sisted of eight words written disconnectedly 
“George Bessel... . trial excav™ .... 
Baker Street... . help... . starvation.” 
Curiously enough, neither Doctor Paget nor 
the two other inquirers who were present had 
heard of the disappearance of Mr. Bessel— 
the news of it appeared only in the evening 
papers of Saturday—and they had put the 
message aside with many others of a vague 
and enigmatical sort that Mrs. Bullock has 
from time to time delivered. 

When Doctor Paget heard Mr. Vincent's 
story, he gave 
himself at once 
with great energy 
to the pursuit of 
this clue to the 
discovery of Mr. 
Bessel. It would 
serve no useful 
purpose here to 
describe the in- 
quiries of Mr. 
Vincent and him- 
self; suffice it 
that the clue was 
a genuine one, 
and that Mr. 
Bessel was actu- 
ally discovered 
by its aid. 

He was found 
at the bottom 
of a detached 
shaft which had been sunk and abandoned 
at the commencement of the work for the 
new electric railway near Baker Street 
Station. His arm and leg and two ribs 
were broken. The shaft is protected by a 
hoarding nearly 2oft. high, and over this, 
incredible as it seems, Mr. Bessel, a stout, 
middle-aged gentleman, must have scrambled 
in order to iall down the shaft. He was 
saturated in colza oil, and the smashed tin 
lay beside him, but luckily the flame had 
been extinguished by his fall. And _ his 
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madness had passed from him altogether. 
But he was, of course, terribly enfeebled, 
and at the sight of his rescuers he gave way 
to hysterical weeping. 

In view of the deplorable state of his flat, 
he was taken to the house of Dr. Hatton in 
Upper Baker Street. Here he was subjected 
to a sedative treatment, and anything that 
might recall the violent crisis through which 
he had passed was carefully avoided. But 
on the second day he volunteered a state- 
ment. 

Since that occasion Mr. Bessel has at 
several times repeated this statement—to my- 
self among other people —varying the detaiis 
as the narrator of real experiences always 
does, but never by any chance contradicting 
himself in any particular. And the state- 
ment he makes is in substance as follows. 

In order to understand it clearly it is 
necessary to go back to his experiments with 
Mr. Vincent before his remarkable attack. 
Mr. Bessel’s first attempts at self-projection, 
in his experiments with 
Mr. Vincent, were, as 
the reader will remem- 
ber, unsuccessful. But 
through all of them he 
was concentrating all his 
power and will upon 
getting out of the body 

“willing it with all 
my might,” he = says. 
At last, almost against 
expectation, came suc- 
And Mr. Bessel 
asserts that he, being 
alive, did actually, by 
an effort of will, leave 
his body and pass into 
some place or state out- 
side this world. 

The release was, he 
asserts, instantaneous. 
“ At one moment I was 
seated in my chair, with 
my eyes tightly shut, 
my hands gripping the 
arms of the chair, doing 
all I could to concen- 
trate my mind on Vin- 
cent, and then I per- 
ceived myself outside 
my body—saw my body 
near me, but certainly not containing me, 
with the hands relaxing and the head 
drooping forward on the breast.” 

Nothing shakes him in his assurance of 
that release. He describes in a quiet, matter- 
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of-fact way the new sensation he experienced. 
He felt he had become impalpable—so 
much he had expected, but he had not 
expected to find himself enormously large. 
So, however, it would seem he became. “I 
was a great cloud—if I may express it 
that way—-anchored to my body. It 
appeared to me, at first, as if I had dis- 
covered a greater self of which the conscious 
being in my brain was only a little part. I 
saw the Albany and Piccadilly and Regent 
Street and all the rooms and places in 
the houses, very minute and very bright 
and distinct, spread out below me like 
a little city seen from a balloon. Every 
now and then vague shapes like drifting 
wreaths of smoke made the vision a little 
indistinct, but at first I paid little heed to 
them. The thing that astonished me most, 
and which astonishes me still, is that I saw 
quite distinctly the insides of the houses as 
well as the streets, saw little people dining 
and talking in the private houses, men and 

women dining, playing 

billiards, and drinking 

in restaurants and hotels, 

and several places of 

entertainment crammed 

with people. It was like 


watching the affairs of a 


lass hive.” 

Such were Mr. Bessel’s 
exact words as I took 
them down when he 
told me the story. Quite 
forgetful of Mr. Vincent, 
he remained for a space 
observing these things. 
Impelled by curiosity, 
he says, he stooped 
down, and with the 
shadowy arm he found 
himself possessed of 
attempted to touch a 
man walking along Vigo 
Street. But he could not 
do so, though his finger 
seemed to pass through 
the man. Something pre- 
vented his doing this, 
but what it was he finds 
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“1 WAS A GREAT CLOUD ANCHORED TO MY BODY.” it hard to describe. He 


compares the obstacle to 
a sheet of glass. 

“TI felt as a kitten may feel,” he said, 
“when it goes for the first time to pat its 
reflection in a mirror.” Again and again, on 
the occasion when I heard him tell this story, 
Mr. Bessel returned to that comparison of 
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the sheet of glass. Yet it was not altogether 
a precise comparison, because, as the reader 
will speedily see, there were interruptions of 
this generally impermeable resistance, means 
f getting through the barrier to the material 
world again. But, naturally, there is a very 
vreat difficulty in expressing these unpre- 
cedented impressions in the language of 
everyday experience. 

A thing that impressed him instantly, and 
which weighed upon him throughout all this 
experience, was the stillness of this place— 
he was in a world without sound. 

At first Mr. Bessel’s mental state was an 
unemotional wonder. His thought chiefly 
concerned _ itself 
with where he 
might be. He was 
out of the body— 
out of his material 
body, at any rate— 
but that was not 
all. He _ believes, 
and I for one be- 
lieve also, that he 
was somewhere out 
ot space, aS we 
understand it, alto- 
gether. By a 
strenuous effort of 


will he had passed 


out of his body 
intoa world beyond 
this world, a world 
undreamt of, yet 
lying so close to it 
strangely 
situated with regard 
to it that all things 
on this earth are 
clearly visible both 
from without and 
from within in this 
other world about us. Fora long time, as 
it seemed to him, this realization occupied 
his mind to the exclusion of all other matters, 
and then he recalled the engagement with 
Mr. Vincent, to which this astonishing 
experience was, after all, but a prelude. 

He turned his mind to locomotion in this 
new body in which he found himself. For a 
time he was unable to shift himself from his 
attachment to his earthly carcass. For a 
ume this new strange cloud body of his 
simply swayed, contracted, expanded, coiled, 
and writhed with his efforts to free himself, 
and then quite suddenly the link that bound 
him snapped. For a moment everything 
was hidden by what appeared to be whirling 


and so 


“NEVER A SOUND FROM THE MOUTHS THAT SEEMED 
TO GIBBER. 
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spheres of dark vapour, and then through a 
momentary gap he saw his drooping body 
collapse limply, saw his lifeless head drop 
sideways, and found he was driving along 
like a huge cloud in a strange place of 
shadowy clouds that had the luminous 
intricacy of London spread like a model 
below. 

But now he was aware that the fluctuating 
vapour about him was something more than 
vapour, and the temerarious excitement of 
his first essay was shot with fear. For he 
perceived, at first indistinctly, and then 
suddenly very clearly, that he was surrounded 
by faces / that each roll and coil of the seem- 
ing cloud-stuff was 
a face. And such 
faces! Faces of 
thin shadow, faces 
of gaseous tenuity. 
Faces like those 
faces that glare with 
intolerable strange- 
ness upon the 
sleeper in the evil 
hours of his dreams. 
Evil, greedy eyes 
that were full of a 
covetous curiosity, 
faces with knit 
brows and snarling, 
smiling lips ;. their 
vague hands clut- 
ched at Mr. Bessel 
as he passed, and 
the rest of their 
bodies was but an 
elusive streak of 
trailing darkness. 
Never a word they 
said, never a sound 
from the mouths 
that seemed to 
gibber. All about him they pressed in 
that dreamy silence, passing freely through 
the dim mistiness that was his body, gather- 
ing ever more numerously about him. And 
the shadowy Mr. Bessel, now suddenly 
fear - stricken, drove through the silent, 
active multitude of eyes and clutching 
hands. 

So inhuman were these faces, so malignant 
their staring eyes, and shadowy, clawing 
gestures, that it did not occur to Mr. Bessel 
to attempt intercourse with these drifting 
creatures. Idiot phantoms, they seemed, 
children of vain desire, beings unborn and 
forbidden the boon of being, whose only ex- 
pressions and gestures told of the envy and 
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craving for life that was their one link with 
existence. 

It says much for his resolution that, amidst 
the swarming cloud of these noiseless spirits 
of evil, he could still think of Mr. Vincent. 
He made a violent effort of will and found 
himself, he knew not how, stooping towards 
Staple Inn, saw Vincent sitting attentive and 
alert in his arm-chair by the fire. 

And clustering also about him, as they 
clustered ever about all that lives and breathes, 
was another multitude of these vain, voiceless 
shadows, longing, desiring, seeking some 
loophole into life. 

For a space Mr. Bessel sought ineffectually 
to attract his friend’s attention. He tried to 
get in front of his eyes, to move the objects 
in his room, to touch him. But Mr. Vincent 
remained unmoved, ignorant of the being 
that was so close to his own. The strange 
something that Mr. Bessel has compared toa 
sheet of glass separated them impermeably. 

And at last Mr. Bessel did a desperate 
thing. I have told how that in some strange 
way he could see not only the outside of a 
man as we see him, but within. He 
extended his shadowy hand and thrust his 
vague black fingers, as it seemed, through the 
heedless brain. 

Then, suddenly, Mr. Vincent started like 
a man who recalls his attention from wander- 
ing thoughts, and it seemed to Mr. Bessel 
that a little dark-red body situated in the 
middle of Mr. Vincent’s brain swelled and 
glowed as he did so. Since that experience 
he has been shown anatomical figures of the 
brain, and he knows now that this is that 
useless structure, as doctors call it, the pineal 
eye. For, strange as it will seem to many, 
we have, deep in our brains—where it cannot 
possibly see any earthly light—an eye! At 
the time this, with the rest of the internal 
anatomy of the brain, was quite new to him. 
At the sight of its changed appearance, how- 
ever, he thrust forth his finger and, rather 
fearful still of the consequences, touched this 
little spot. And instantly Mr. Vincent 
started, and Mr. Bessel knew that he was 
seen. 

And at that instant it came to Mr. Bessel 
that evil had happened to his body, and 
behold! a great wind blew through all that 
world of shadows and tore him away. So 
strong was this persuasion, that he thought 
no more of Mr. Vincent, but turned about 
forthwith, and all the countless faces drove 
back with him like leaves before a gale. 
But he returned too late. In an instant he 
saw the body that he had left inert and 
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collapsed—lying, indeed, like the body of a 
man just dead—had arisen, had arisen by 
virtue of some strength and will beyond his 
own. It stood with staring eyes, stretching 
its limbs in dubious fashion. 

For a moment he watched it in wild 
dismay, and then he stooped towards it. 
But the pane of glass had closed against 
him again, and he was foiled. He beat 
himself passionately against this, and all 
about him the spirits of evil grinned and 
pointed and mocked. He gave way to 
furious anger. He compares himself to a 
bird that has fluttered heedlessly into a room 
and is beating at the window-pane that holds 
it back from freedom. 

And behold! the little body that had once 
been his was now dancing with delight. He 
saw it shouting, though he could not hear its 
shouts ; he saw the violence of its movements 
grow. He watched it fling his cherished 
furniture about in the mad delight of 
existence, rend his books apart, smash 
bottles, drink heedlessly from the jagged 
fragments, leap and smite in a_ passionate 
acceptance of living. He watched these 
actions in paralyzed astonishment. ‘Then 
once more he hurled himself against the 
impassable barrier, and then, with all that 
crew of mocking ghosts about him, hurried 
back in dire confusion to Vincent to tell him 


of the outrage that had come upon him. 

But the brain of Vincent was now closed 
against apparitions, and the disembodied 
Mr. Bessel pursued him in vain as he burried 


out into Holborn to call a cab. Foiled 
and terror-stricken, Mr. Bessel swept back 
again, to find his desecrated body whocping 
in a glorious frenzy down the Burlington 
Arcade. ‘ 

And now the attentive reader begins to 
understand Mr. Bessel’s interpretation of the 
first part of this strange story. The being 
whose frantic rush through London had 
inflicted so much injury and disaster had 
indeed Mr. Bessel’s body, but it was not Mr. 
Bessel. It was an evil spirit out of that 
strange world beyond existence, into which 
Mr. Bessel had so rashly ventured. For 
twenty hours it held possession of him, and 
for all those twenty hours the dispossessed 
spirit-body of Mr. Bessel was going to and 
fro in that unheard-of middle world of 
shadows seeking help in vain. 

He spent mary hours beating at the minds 
of Mr. Vincent and of his friend Mr. Hart. 
Each, as we know, he roused by his efforts. 
But the language that might convey his situa- 
tion to these helpers across the gulf he did 
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not know; his feeble fingers ‘groped vainly 
and powerlessly in their brains. Once, 


ndeed, as we have already told, he was able 
to turn Mr. Vincent aside from his path so 
that he encountered the stolen body in its 
career, but he could not make him under- 
stand the thing that had happened: he was 
help 


unable to draw from _ that 
encounter. ° 
All through those hours the persuasion 
was overwhelming in Mr. Bessel’s mind 
that presently the body would be killed by its 
furious tenant, and he would have to remain 
in this shadow-land for evermore. So that 
those long hours were a growing agony of 
fear. And ever 
as he hurried to 
and fro in his 
ineffectual ex- 
citement in- 
numerable 
spirits of that 
world about 
him mobbed 
him and con- 
fused. his mind. 
And ever an 
envious ap- 
plauding multi- 
tude poured 
after their suc- 
cessful fellow as 
he went upon 
his glorious 


any 


career, 

For chat, it 
would seem, 
must be the life 
of these bodi- 
things of 
this world that 
is the shadow 
of our world. 
Ever they 
watch, coveting 

way into a mortal body, in order that they 
may descend, as furies and frenzies, as 
violent lusts and mad, strange impulses, 
rejoicing in the body they have won. For 
Mr. Bessel was not the only human soul 
in that place. Witness the fact that he 
met first one, and afterwards — several 
shadows of men, men _ like himself, it 
seemed, who had lost their bodies even 
t may be as he had lost his, and wan- 
dered, despairingly, in that lost world that 
is neither life nor death. They could not 
speak because that world is silent, yet he 
knew them for men because of their dim 
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human bodies, and because of the sadness of 
their faces. 

But how they had come into that world he 
could not tell, nor where the bodies they had 
lost might be, whether they still raved about 
the earth, or whether they were closed for 
ever in death against return. That they were 
the spirits of the dead neither he nor I 
believe. But Doctor Wilson Paget thinks 
they are the rational souls of men who are 
lost in madness on the earth. 

At last Mr. Bessel chanced upon a place 
where a little crowd of such disembodied silent 
creatures was gathered, and thrusting through 
them he saw below a brightly-lit room, and 
. four or five 

quiet gentle- 
men and a 
woman, a stout- 
ish woman 
dressed in 
black bomba- 
zine and sitting 
awkwardly in a 
chair with her 
head thrown 
back. He knew 
her from her 
portraits to be 
Mrs. Bullock, 
the medium. 
And he per- 
ceived that 
tracts and 
structures in her brain glowed 
and stirred as he had seen 
the pineal eye in the brain 
of Mr. Vincent glow. The 
light was very fitful: some- 
times it was a broad illumin- 
ation, and sometimes merely 
a faint twilight spot, and it 
shifted slowly about her 
brain. She kept on talking 
and writing with one hand. 
And Mr. Bessel saw that the crowding shadows 
of men about him, and a great. multitude 
of the shadow spirits of that shadow land, 
were all striving and thrusting to touch the 
lighted regions of her brain. As one 
gained her brain or another was thrust 
away, her voice and the writing of her hand 
changed. So that what she said was dis- 
orderly and confused for the most part ; now 
a fragment of one soul’s message, and now a 
fragment of another’s, and now she babbled 
the insane fancies of the spirits of vain 
desire. Then Mr. Bessel understood that 
she spoke for the spirit that had touch of 
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her, and he began to struggle very furiously 
towards her. But he was on the outside of 
the crowd and at that time he could not 
reach her, and at last, growing anxious, he 
went away to find what had happened mean- 
while to his body. 

For a long time he went to and fro seeking 
it in vain and fearing that it must have been 
killed, and then he found it at the bottom of 
the shaft in Baker Street, writhing furiously 
and cursing with pain. Its leg and an arm 
and two ribs had been broken by its fall. 
Moreover, the evil spirit was angry because 
his time had been so short and because’ of 
the pain—making violent movements and 
casting his body about. 

And at that Mr. Bessel returned with 
redoubled earnestness to the room where the 
séance was going on, and so soon as he had 
thrust himself within sight of the place he 
saw one of the men who stood about 
the medium looking at his watch as if he 
meant that the séance should presently 
end. At that a great number of the 
shadows who had been striving turned away 
with gestures of despair. But the thought 
that the séance was almost over only made 
Mr. Bessel the more earnest, and he struggled 
so stoutly with his will against the others 
that presently he gained the woman’s brain. 
It chanced that just at that moment it glowed 
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very brightly, and in that instant she wrote 
the message that Doctor Wilson Paget pre- 
served. And then the other shadows and the 
cloud of evil spirits about him had thrust 
Mr. Bessel away from her, and for all the rest 
of the séance he could regain her no more. 

So he went back and watched through the 
long hours at the bottom of the shaft where 
the evil spirit lay in the stolen body it had 
maimed, writhing and cursing, and weeping 
and groaning, and learning the lesson of 
pain. And towards dawn the thing he had 
waited for happened, and brain glowed 
brightly and the evil spirit came out, and 
Mr. Bessel entered the body: he had feared 
he should never enter again. As he did 
so, the silence — the brooding silence 
ended ; he heard the tumult of traffic and 
the voices of people overhead, and that 
strange world that is the shadow of our 
world — the dark and silent shadows of 
desire and the shadows of lost men 
vanished clean away. 

He lay there for the space of about three 
hours before he was found. And in spite of 
the pain and suffering of his wounds, and of 
the dim, damp place in which he lay; in 
spite of the tears—wrung from him by his 
physical distress—his heart was: full of glad- 
ness to know that he was nevertheless back 
once more in the kindl~ world of men. 











Sponge figures. 


By ALBERT H. BROADWELL. 


HE companion of our early 
morning tub has at last asserted 
himself. He has made a new 
place for himself in this already 
overcrowded world. He is no 
more a thing to be squeezed 
, and put aside until we should want him 
again. No, he has become a centre of 
attraction. 
Is not cleanliness only second to godli- 














FATHER NEPTUNE. 
From a Photo. by H. Wootton, Preston. 


ness? In our first illustration we find the 
two combined, and that in no mean manner. 
It is old Father Neptune, the king of the 
sponge world. There is a _ becoming 
seriousness about this particular Neptune. 
The beard, moustache, and eyebrows are 
masterpieces of sponge sculpture. They 
are, indeed, true to Nature, and, though we 
cannot assert for certain that the portrait is 
an excellent likeness, we venture to think 
that the presentment is one that harmonizes 
to a great extent with the popular concep- 
tion of what Neptune should be like. It is 
particularly fitting that his bust should have 
been modelled in sponge, for were it not for 
Father Neptune, where, indeed, would our 
sponges come from ? 

The birth of the “ new sponge ” took place 
at No. 1, Red Lion Square, on the extensive 
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premises of Messrs. Creswell Brothers and 
Schmitz, the largest sponge importers in this 
country and the possessors of the most extra- 
ordinary collection of figures carved in sponge 
that has ever been put together anywhere. 
Fishing scenes, divers, Father Christmas, 
monkeys, John Bulls, and innumerable other 
figures, all made of sponge, are there to be seen 
scattered everywhere in picturesque confusion. 

* The man in the street,” Mr. Creswell will 
inform a visitor, “would find it difficult, 
perhaps, to believe that every one of these 
figures has cost us something over #15 
sterling each, and that is putting the cost 
at the very lowest figure. As a matter of 
fact, we would not undertake to make them 
for outsiders at that price. Look at this 
diver, for instance. He is the gem of our 
collection. He is perfect in every detail, and 
we have made him our Trade Mark. Do 
you not think he deserves it?” 

















THE DIVER. 
From a Photo. by W. G. Parker & Co., 288, High Holborn. 
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From a Photo. by) 


I examined the diver carefully, and the 
more I went into details the greater became 
my admiration. Save the helmet, breastplate, 
and boots, everything in that diver is made 
of sponges, even to the air-tube and the coil of 
rope in his left hand. 

Now, look at these 
They are exquisite in their detail. 
man wears an expression of his own. 


pretty fishing scenes. 
Every 
In the 





A FISHING SCENE. 


(Tear, 12, Clapham Road, S. W. 


picture above we see on the right a boat in 
charge of a fisherman. He brings in the 
sponges, which have only recently been 
rescued from the deep. Near this boat 
another man standing waist-deep in water 
hands a sponge to a fellow worker on the 
rocks behind. Then on the extreme left we 
have another hardworking individual filling a 
sack with the sponges that have been 








Prom a Photo. by) 


ON A CORAL REEF. 


(W. @. Parker & Co., 288, High Holborn, W.C. 
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collected by the others. A pretty scene it is, 
and it seems a pity that the camera should 
not give as complete a picture as the actual 
scene produces upon the eye. 

In our second sponge scene, shown at the 

bottom of the preceding page, we get another 
view of the sponge fishers. They are at work 
on a coral reef, and right busy they look. 
. “Yes, they have created a_ tremendous 
interest in sponges,” added Mr. Cresswell. 
“As a matter of fact we cannot produce 
enough of these figures to answer the 
numerous applications of our agents through- 
out the kingdom. Here is a mass of corre- 
spondence that has reached us from all parts 
of the kingdom with regard to the impetus 
given to the sponge trade by means of these 
figures.” 

It is pleasant to note that after all we can 
hold our own in this little island of ours, 
and that everything fresh in the way of trade 
enterprise need not be made in Germany. 
Indeed, Messrs. Creswell have set an example 
that would, we imagine, be of more than 
passing usefulness to other firms who would 
hold their own in our multifarious industries. 

In our next specimen we can readily 
sympathize with baby—“ He won’t be happy 
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SIGNIOR CAPRICIOSO SPONGINI, 
From a Photo. by W. G. Parker & Co., High Holborn, W.C. 


when he gets it.” It brings us back 
to our early days when we thought 
that sponges were an absolute mis- 
take. Baby dreads it, but the dear 
old lady makes sure that the sponge 
is soft. Do you see her trying it on 
her own hand? It is a pretty picture, 
in which everything again is made of 
sponges. Look at the bath and the 
stool. Sponges everywhere—around, 
on top and underneath, before and 
behind. Yet it is an artistic piece of 
work, and when we first saw it in a 
shop-window we had to squeeze our 
way through a crowd of gazers, whilst 
lusty Robert very ineffectually shouted 
“ Now, move on, please, move on.” 
And so, whilst we leave baby to its 
own sweet music, we come to a tune 
of another kind. We have here a 
representation of Signior Capricioso 
Spongini, smiling for coppers. The 








“WE WON'T BE HAPPY WHEN HE GETs IT.” 
From a Photo. by W. G. Parker & Co., 288, High Holborn, W.C. 





monkey is happy. ‘There are nuts to 
crack even in sponges, and we see it 
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shown in this article, with the excep- 
tion of the fishing scenes, which are 
broad in proportion. 

It is, of course, difficult to give 
an adequate reproduction of these 
figures owing to the loss of colour- 
ing, many parts in the diver and 
other figures being done in dyed 
sponges. There are red and pink 
sponges, black sponges, golden, 
green, and natural yellow sponges, 
all so skilfully arranged as to repre 
sent the correct raiment which the 
figure is intended to represent. 

To come back to our sponges 
We must now carefully examine 
the masher, clown, and dog. They 
form a unique group. The clown 
is making a pun: hence the grave 
face of the masher. It was ever 
thus. Puns are out of date, and 
we are glad to notice that the 
masher absorbs the pun with due 
gravity. Even the poodle turns up 
his nose and sniffs doubtfully at 
— — the antiquated hair-splitter which 


THE MASHER, crown, AND Dos. ; 
From @ Photo. by Samuel J. Porter, Torquay. no doubt forms the subject of con- 
versation. 


done very effectually. The grin on Signior Following upon the clown, it is only right 
Capricioso Spongini is natural, for were not that we should be stopped by a couple of 

















SALLY AND HER PARTNER. 
From a Photo. by W. G. Parker & Co., 238, High Holborn, W.C. 


the Italians an ever-smiling race? The monkeys. We have dear old lamented Sally 
height of Signior Spongini is 4ft. 4in., and of the Zoo and her partner—name unknown. 
that is about the average of all the figures She is knitting a pair of stockings for the little 





monkeys that never came ; 
it is pathetic, but 4e does 
not think so. Just look at 
his face. It is a picture of 
happiness, towards which 
the pewter pot and the pipe 
no doubt contribute a great 
deal. We first saw this 
attractive couple in the 
window of the Auxiliary: 
Stores at Clapham, and 
sponges went like hot cakes. 
We saw a little girl and a 
boy busy with penknives, 
trying to imitate this funny 
model, and their remarks 
were, to say the least, 
original. She would do 
Sally, he would do the 
partner. They neither of 
them succeeded, but the 
genuine humour of it was 
refreshing to those around. 
It is a pity that a camera 
was not at hand, for the 
childish expression of this 
group would have made an 
immensely funny picture. 
Look at the faces of these 
monkeys, and if you do not 
laugh we are sorry for you. 


It may here be mentioned that the heads 
of many of these sponge figures are balanced 
in such a way that upon the slightest touch 


they will swing backwards 
and forwards, thereby im- 
parting an extremely comical 
appearance to the subjects 
under treatment. The organ- 
grinder nods to his monkey, 
and the parrot nods to the 
organ-grinder. The masher 
nods at the clown, and the 
dog nods too. They area 
jovial family these sponge 
creatures ; but it is appal- 
ling to think what would 
happen if a shower or a 
deluge overtook them in 
their peregrinations. 
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FATHER CHRISTMAS, 
From a Photo. by W. G. Parker & Co., 
288, High Holborn, W.C. 


off easily. 


JOHN BULL. 


From a Photo. bu W. G. Parker & Co,, 


288, High Holborn, W.C. 





Now it is only a few 
weeks till Christmastide, 
and if we do anticipate a 
little we may be excused. 
We cannot let Father 
Christmas pass unheeded. 
He is all fun, though how 
he manages to balance him- 
self on so slender a footing 
is, and probably will remain, 
a mystery. ‘There is some- 
thing winning about his 
features, however, which 
goes a long way towards 
an apology for his seem- 
ingly unstable position. We 
are inclined to think, how- 
ever, that it is only the pose 
of a moment. Overcome 
with delight at the gladness 
he will bring to the hearts 
of our little bairns, he smiles 
to himself and feels happy 
all over. 

And now let us_ be 
serious. We have come 
upon the last and grandest 
figure of all. It is the donne 
bouche. WDoff your hats, for 
it is John Bull! 

Master of the sea, and 


consequently sovereign of spongeland, John 
Bull is foremost again. Do not let him 
Consider his proportions with 


due care and seriousness, 
and ask yourself whether 
he is not worthy of his 
name. There are no Rus- 
sian sponges about him, 
nor are there Chinese 
sponges in his constitution. 
There are a few Turkish and 
Greek sponges, but he won’t 
be squeezed “for a’ that,” 
and the hat which he doffs 
to no one is a piece of 
genuine sponge from the 
deep blue sea which he has 
ruled aad, let us hope, will 
rule for all time. 








The Career of the Carriage. 


3y WELLAND WRIGHT. 


rom Photographs by Alexandre, Brussels. 


HEN Cesar came to Gaul— 
the story is familiar to every 
boy and girl who has tackled 
Latin—he found the Nervii. 
What he did to them — or, 
rather, what they did to him 
—is of no account here ; but it is of interest 
to note the kind of conveyance in use among 
the Nervii at that far-off time. We may see 
it in our opening illustration—a rude convey- 
ance, both cumbrous and noisy, and doubtless 
injurious to both mind and body. Built 
wholly of wood, with massive wheels firmly 








duce some of the more striking features of 
this unique procession. Many improvements 
have since been made, but this fact does not 
detract from the historical and popular value 
of the present subject. 

Carriages, of course, have been known from 
the earliest times. Sledges were a very primitive 
mode of conveyance. Pharaoh made Joseph 
“to ride in the second chariot which he had”; 
and Jacob and his family were transported to 
the land of his adoption by waggons. The 
ancient Egyptian sculptures also show us the 
war chariots and other conveyances of contem 





A NERVIIAN CHARIOT. 


attached to movable axles, it used to lumber 
on its way behind sturdy oxen, just as it 
lumbers along in some South American and 
European, States at the present time. 

If Caesar could have turned up a few years 
ago in Brussels he would have been astounded 
at the changes which have taken place in 
methods of transportation since rosy Roman 
times. For it was in 1885 that a remark- 
able procession took place in that city, in 
which all the modes of conveyance from early 
days to the present were effectively exhibited 
to the people. It is our privilege to repro- 


porary monarchs, but these carriages were 
clumsy. When the Romans were in their hey 
day of glory, carriages for private conveyance 
became exceedingly common amongst the 
rich, and were not only wonderfully varied in 
form, but also in lavishness of ornamenta 
tion. It was the golden epoch of ancient 
carriage building. Evidently the Belgians 
had no Roman chariots to put in their pro 
cession, but they had a chariot of the time 
of Charlemagne, whichattracted much atten- 
tion and proved the costliness with which 
the conveyances of that regal era were built. 














THE CAREER OF THE CARRIAGE. 

















A PRINCE'S CARRIAGE—TIME OF CHARLEMAGNE. 


At the top of this page we may notice this 
carriage with its medallioned sides and 
beautifully inlaid roof, a prince of Charle- 
magne sitting inside, with all the costly 
accoutrements of his position. Compare it 
with the rude car of the Nerviian conqueror, 
and note the improvement which took place 
between 57 B.c. and 750 A.D. 

Yet there were objections even to this 
beautiful vehicle. There was little quick- 
ness to be achieved in it. Its heavy wheels 
turned with the axle, and it was almost as 
difficult to get round a corner with such a 
carriage as it is at the present day to get 
round a lawn curve with a garden roller. 











should be fitted for their work, and riding in 
carriages was enervating. This, in turn, 
became the golden age of horseback riding, 
when men and women, of all sorts and con- 
ditions, rode on horses or mules, and 
Emperors made their triumphal entries into 
cities on gaily-caparisoned palfreys. For 
rough work in war it was naturally necessary 
for wheels still to find a use, and in our 
illustration below we find a war chariot of 
the Crusades surrounded by knights with 
spears and uniforms. No one at this time 
if he could help it would have been 
found sitting in a_ carriage, and even 
the litter which -figured amongst princely 





WAR CHARIOT DURING CRUSADES. 


Its heaviness, too, was against its ease and 
comfort. In short, it was got up mainly for 
show, and the cavalier who owned one of 
these expensive ornaments and had to keep 
engagements usually preferred the more 
comfortable back of his active charger to a 
seat inside this questionable piece of luxury. 

The advent of the feudal system brought 
about the general prohibition of carriages. 
Military service demanded that vassals 


effects during the time of Charlemagne had, 
for the moment, dropped out of view. There 
is still extant-an ordinance of Philip the 
Fair, issued in 1294, forbidding citizens’ 
wives from using carriagesa The state of the 
roads at the time tended, moreover, to the 
disuse of wheeled vehicles. 

The Middle Ages were a period, as we 
know, of comparative darkness, but we still 
possess a few historical facts and vehicular 





relics which tell us 


travelled. It was a 


Communes, when 
with citizens of 
other towns in a 
defensive con- 
federacy. On this 
page we reproduce 
three pictures of 
men and waggons 
which appeared in 
the Brussels _pro- 
cession. The first 
of these, showing 
the standard- 
bearer of the Com- 
munes, is intro 
duced mainly to 
show the common 
custom of horse 
and foot travel of 
shows a war chario 


spears and bags of food and ammunition. 
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STANDARD-BEARER OF THE COMMUNES. 


how the men and women 
period of so-called 
citizens of towns united 


Behind this wag- 
gon, with its heavy 
load and its armed 
attendants, the 
reader may notice 
a long and curi 
ously-decorated 
covered waggon, 
the well - known 
“long waggon ” of 
the fourteenth 
century, which was 
very popular 
amongst travellers 
of that time. 
Evidently this car- 
riage belonged to 
persons of high 
rank, for long 


waggons were frequently richly decorated. 
One may note the tool-box hanging beneath 
an absolute necessity in all such conveyances 


WAR CHARIOT AND LADIES’ CARRIAGE OF THE COMMUNES, 


rf the time. The second 
t with a stand of countless 





on account of the frequent damage by the 
miserable roads. The waggon was springless, 
for we have not reached the age of springs. 
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THE “ LONG WAGGON” OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY, 
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LITTER OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY, 


As the procession moves we shall be able 
to understand the effect upon traffic which 
the introduction of this blessed invention 
caused. Meantime the approach of a 
sumptuous litter shows us that the fifteenth 
was not devoid of these fairly- 
comfortable means of conveyance. The 
litter, in earlier times, had been looked 
upon with considerable disaffection because 


century 


Princess, cost 38,000 florins. Nothing could 
more conclusively show that the world 
had outlived the Middle Ages, and that 
the era of fashion, pride, comfort, and 
lavish display had at last begun. It 
needed but the wealth and luxurious inven- 
tion of the Bourbon Kings to give the 
people an ease of motion and a luxury of 
comfort which had not hitherto been known. 





of its seeming effemi- a 
nacy, and the intro- se 

duction of horses to 
bear the litters was 
not looked upon with 
less disfavour. All 
the same, the ladies 
used to use the litter 
and enjoy it. The 
end of the fifteenth 
century, for some 
reason or other, saw 
the general readop- 
tion of the covered 
carriage by the rich. 
Frederick III. visited 
Frankfort in 1475 in 
a gorgeous - covered 
carriage ; and in 1509 
the Electress of Bran- 
denburg attended the 
tournament of Rup- 
pin in a carriage 
covered with gilt. 
Forty carriages met 
Cardinal Dietrich- 
stein on his entrance 
into Vienna in 1611, 
and the wedding 
carriage of Leopold’s 
first wife, a Spanish 
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BARGE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


As the carriages 
pass before us in the 
Brussels streets we 
notice many which 
are but slight vari- 
ants, however, on 
those already shown, 
and our attention is 
at once taken by the 
approach of a beauti- 
ful barge, with tall 
mast and outstretched 
sail, resting on top of 
a “float,” or exhibi- 
tion car. Such a 
barge might seem out 
of place in this pro- 
cession, but one 
must not forget the 
thousands of men, 
women, and children 
amongst the “ upper 
ten” who made use 
of this method of 
conveyance during 
the sixteenth century. 
Old prints and sculp- 
tures of Italian days 
give us delightful 
glimpses of the 
Adriatic, with their 
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SEDAN CHAIR AND VINAIGRETTE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


exquisite craft, and the history of our own 
Thames is replete with stirring and racy 
accounts of transport on these regal vessels. 
The appointments were in many cases ex- 
tremely beautiful, and the sails were often of 
silk and gold. 

This century is likewise noteworthy for the 
general use of the sedan chair, which, it may 
be said, was first seen in England in 1581. 
Their use was more general in the eighteenth 
century, when they were an ordinary means 
of transportation for gentlemen and ladies in 
English and French cities. The decorations 


were very elaborate, and artists of reputation 
deigned to decorate the interiors with costly 


painting. When the Duke of Buckingham 
used a sedan chair in the reign of 
James I. he was much condemned, the 
public bitterly objecting that the favourite 
of the King was using his fellow countrymen 
to do the work of beasts. In September, 


1634, Sir Sanders 
Duncombe was 
granted the privi- 
lege for fourteen 
years to use and 
let for hire, within 
London and West- 
minster, “ covered 
chairs” to interfere 
with the too fre- 
quent use of 
coaches, which, in 
themselves, were 
hindrances to 
private carts and 
carriages on 
account of the 
narrowness of the London streets. 

Following the sedan chair, in the proces- 
sion may be seen the so-called vinaigrette of 
the sixteenth century—a sort of carriage 
with two wheels, drawn by a man. Already 
there is a marked improvement in comfort, 
for in this dainty little carriage we may dis- 
cover the use of springs. A new epoch in 
the history of transportation is thus marked. 
Previously, as an attempt to gain additional 
comfort, vehicles were slung on straps, but 
only in the best carriages, whose owners 
could afford the expense of a novelty. We 
may add, at the risk of getting ahead of our 
story, that the vinaigrette was introduced into 
England about 1760, but the owners of 
sedans opposed the introduction with all their 
might. It took some years for the new 
carriages to become popular, but they were 
in general use in 1770. 

The seventeenth century marked further 
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SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, 
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CARRIAGE. 


DILIGENCE--TIME OF LOUIS XIII. 


improvements, and as an illustration of the 
quality of carriage used by well-to-do people 
of that time we reproduce a photograph of 
the turn-out which once belonged to the 
great painter Rubens. This vehicle pos- 
sessed for the Brussels onlookers an interest 
more than historical. It was certainly sombre 
in appearance, being covered with a heavy 
black cloth, yet it was neat and attractive. 


The carriage was open at the sides. Windows, 
either movable or immovable, had not yet 
been thought of, and there was still some- 
thing left for the carriage inventor to do. 
Contemporary accounts of travel during this 


century contain many references to the 
extreme cold felt by travellers, and the 
absence of windows had not a little to do 


with these results upon the health of the 
travelling public. 

By the time of Louis XIII. travelling had 
become popular, and the diligence had come 
to stay. It plied for public convenience, 
and the illustration above gives an excellent 
idea of an old-time diligence with its crowd 
of closely packed people and its wicker body. 
The modern carriage of this sort is built for 
more convenience, and to carry fewer people, 
but it has never been a particularly com: 
fortable vehicle. With such a crowd, however, 
it is no wonder that four, six, and sometimes 
eight horses were used to lead it up and 
down the rocky roads of Europe. Below, 
we may note the patache, by which many of 
the common people travelled during the 


PATACHE—REIGN OF LOUIS XIIL 
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TRAVELLING COACH—REIGN OF LOUIS XIV. 


reign of Louis XIII. The body of the car- 
riage rested heavily on the axles—-a cause of 
aching bodies—and travelled at a cheap 
rate—-a cause of full cargoes. To add 
to the misery, the travellers were huddled 
together back to back on seats with slight 
support. The patache dates back to the 
time when mails were first carried by means 
of horses. 

Improvements of inestimable value took 
the reign of Louis XIV. The 


place in 
first coach to which glass was applied is 
said to have been the King’s State carriage 


in 1620. The travelling coaches, moreover, 
were often panelled very high to guard against 
robberies, and this may be one reason why 
windows did not come in sooner. Our 
picture at the top of this page will give an 


excellent idea of one of the travelling 
coaches of this period. The coach in which 
Louis himself entered Paris in 1654 was a 
very plain affair, but in a remarkably short 
time the simple waggon-like body of the old- 
time coach was developed gradually into 
a beautifully-shaped, carved, and panelled 
specimen of cabinet work. Hackney coaches 
were introduced during the King’s minority 
by a man named Sauvage, who resided 
at the sign of Saint Fiacre in the Rue St. 
Martin. Hired carriages thus acquired the 
name of “fiacre.” In 1682 the first omnibus, 
thanks tothe efforts of Blaise Pascal, started 
on its travels, and a grand increase in the 
numbers of public conveyances took place. 
From the picture below, which shows a 
“ fliguette” and the sedan chair, the reader 








FLIGUETTE AND SEDAN CHAIR--REIGN OF LOUIS XIV, 
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THE LOCOMOTIVE OF 1835. 


will observe the grace and form given to such 
conveyances by the zsthetic workmen of 
Louis’ time. The sedan takes us back in 
spirit to this brilliant era, but the fliguette, 
with its high-perched seat and its striking 
wheels, seems to bring us up almost to the 
present day. It was probably from this 
model that the modern vehicle used for break- 
ing in horses was obtained. 


spectators, as if in panorama, the rapid transi- 
tion in transportation to Napoleonic and 
later times. In this period the stage and 
mail coach attained their greatest develop- 
ment. The cabriolet, or cab, came _ into 
being about 1750, until 1,150 of them were 
plying in Paris in 1813. The hansom was 
patented in 1834; the noted Collinge axle, 
by means of which wheels need oiling onl) 











“After me the deluge” once said Louis 
XIII., and after the exhibits of Louis XIII. 
and Louis XIV. vehicles in the Brussels 
procession came a perfect deluge of carriages, 
carts, and coaches, joining the nineteenth 
century to the seventeenth, and showing the 








PASSENGER TRAIN OF 1835. 


was invented in 


months, 
1792; and the well-known elliptic springs 


once in several 
now used on nearly all carriages were 
patented by Elliott in 1804. The latter 
invention was a marked improvement on 
the springs of earlier times. 
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It must be remembered that the improve- 
ment has not been due wholly to the coach- 
builder. Greater care, for instance, is now 
taken of roads, and the light and graceful 
vehicle has a better chance for wear and tear. 
The advent of the railway, moreover, attracted 
those people who went long distances, and 
carriage builders had another opportunity to 
improve upon carriages for short distances. 

The day of the Stephensons was the begin- 
ning of another epoch in the history of trans- 
portation, and the arrival of the locomotive of 
1835 at the end of the procession was the 
signal for great enthusiasm. The other exhibits 
had been strange and unnatural, but here the 
spectators were on solid ground. True, the 
engine was a little out of date, but yet it was 
an engine, and the half-crowded state of the 
first and second-class carriages and the 
densely packed condition of the third lent 
verisimilitude. It was a happy thought of 
the organizers of the procession to introduce 
this locomotive and passenger train as a con- 
trast to the finely-built leviathan of 1885, which 
at that time showed the latest improvement 
in Belgian locomotive construction. The 


monster was mounted on a float drawn by 
many horses, and in the rear of the cab was 
representation of 


an allegorical Progress 
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made of wood and canvas, and set off by 
the presence of countless pretty girls. 

That was but a few years ago, and the 
history of transportation is not yet, and will 
not soon be, finished. To-day the motor- 
car, the electric cab and omnibus, are in 
their infancy, and millions of people who in 
olden times would have mounted chargers, 
or ridden in ox-carts, now ride wheels. 
People even talk of welcoming the new 
century with the flying-machine. When 
the next procession takes place in Brussels 
what changes we shall see! 

Many people will miss in this article some 
allusion to steam navigation as being one of 
the most effective means of modern trans- 
portation. Certainly, in any complete history 
of transportation, great attention should be 
paid to water travel and the many improve- 
ments which have been made in it since the 
first shrieks of steamboat whistles frightened 
dwellers along rivers and coasts into an 
appreciation of the march of modern progress. 
The managers of the Brussels procession, 
however, felt that they ought to stop some- 
where, else their procession would be 
endless. Hence they stopped at steam on 
land, leaving steam on water to take care 


of itself. 








LOCOMOTIVE BUILT IN 1885. 





A Story FOR CHILDREN. 


aA ANY years ago, there lived a 

™ poor peasant with his two 

daughters. Now, it so hap- 

pened that the eldest girl, 

Martha, took a violent dislike 

to her younger sister, Natalia, 

who was by far the sweeter, prettier, and 
nicer of the two. 

As years passed, Martha’s dislike and 
jealousy of her sister increased, as she found 
that Natalia was the favourite everywhere 
and was greatly sought after by all the young 
men in the village. Martha tried every- 
thing in her power to make life a burden to 
Natalia: she made her do all the hard work 
in the hut, and worried and snubbed her as 
much as she possibly could, and did her best 
to try and set everyone against her. But 
Natalia did not mind : she became daily more 
beautiful and more sweet tempered, and did 
the hard work good-naturedly and without a 
single word of complaint. This annoyed 
Martha immensely, and she was beside her- 
self with rage and disappointment to find that, 
in spite of all this bad treatment, Natalia con- 
tinued more and more amiable and attractive 
and seemed perfectly contented with her lot. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE RUSSIAN. 


The father did not trouble himself much 
about the girls: he was either out trying to 
get work or else asleep on the stove. 

-One day while Martha was out picking 
wild strawberries in the forest she was some- 
what startled at meeting a horrid little demon, 
who grinned at her. 

“You need not be frightened,” said the 
Imp; “I am quite harmless. Besides, you 
and I are friends—I would not hurt you ; in 
fact, I am here to help you to get rid of your 
sister. I know you hate her ; so do I, and I 
would gladly do anything to rid you and the 
world in general of such a plague.” 

Martha was greatly relieved at this. 

“ How do you propose to help me?” she 
asked. 

“Well, you send your sister round to me 
on some excuse or other, and that is all you 
need do in the matter ; I will manage the rest.” 

“ But where is she to find you?” 

“T have a wonderful emporium in the 
middle of the forest where you can get 
anything you like, from a kopek’s worth of 
sun-flower seed* to a leg of mutton.” 


* Sunflower seeds are supposed to be good for the complexion, 
and are consequently very freely eaten by the peasantry. 
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“Very well,” said Martha, “I will send 
her at once” ; and, so saying, she hastily re- 
turned home. 

The moment the wicked girl got back to 
the hut she hid all the matches, as well as 
every particle of candle, and blew out the 
holy oil which was burning before the ikon 
(or sacred picture) in the corner. As night 
closed in she rushed off to find her sister. 
“ Natalia ! Natalia ! what shall I do? I have 
forgotten to bring in any candles or matches, 
and it is growing dark ; and, worse than all, 
the lamp in front of the ikon has gone out, 
and I cannot 
light it again. vl hi 
Something _ ter- ie 
rible is sure to 
happen to us 
if we do not 
light the lamp 
at once. Rush 
off, like a good 
girl, to the 
forest and get 
some candles 
and matches; 
there is a friend 
of mine who 
has a large 
supply of all 
sorts of neces- 


saries, and he 
will let you 
have whatever 


you want with- 
out payment.” 

“ But won't 
some of our 
neighbours lend 
you a match?” 

“Go and do 
as I tell you, 
you disagree- 
able little thing ! 
You never will 
do anything 
you are asked without making a fuss,” 
Martha, in a fury. 

That was enough for Natalia. She stopped 
to hear no more, but rushed straight off into 
the forest. It was almost dark now, and she 
could hardly find her way. She was not a 
bit frightened ; she was only anxious to get 
the things her sister required as quickly as 
possible. 

At last, after having walked some distance, 
everything about her suddenly became quite 
light, and she saw in front of her a curious- 
looking house, and over the door was a 


yelled 





“THE HORRID LITTLE IMP APPEARED.” 
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death’s head, which was lighted up inside 
and sent forth rays of brilliant light from 
its eyes, nose, and mouth, illuminating the 
whole forest for some distance round. 

This was so unexpected and horrible that 
poor Natalia began to feel alarmed, and in 
all probability would have run away had not 
the door opened and the horrid little Imp 
appeared. 

“Oh, here you are, at last !” said he, with 
a ghastly grin. “I began to think you were 
not going to turn up.” 

“What! did you expect me, then?” 

gasped the terri- 
fied Natalia. 
“Of course! 
Phis  illumina- 
tion is entirely 
in your honour. 
I don’t usually 
waste so much 
light—J can see 
in the dark.” 
“You must 
have made 
some mistake,” 
Natalia said, 
“as it was quite 
by accident 
that I came 
here. My sister 
sent me to get 
some candles 

; and matches 

Zz from some 
place near here, 
kept by a friend 
of hers.” 

“T know all 
about that — I 
am the friend 
in question ; 
this noble 
mansion is the 
grand empo- 
rium of every- 

thing, and you have made no mistake.” 

“Then, if you please, will you kindly let 
me have the candles and matches, as my 
sister is waiting for them, and is all in -the 
dark ?” 

“Let her wait!” grinned the Imp; “I 
don’t part with my lights so easily. You will 
have to come and attend to my emporium 
and tidy up things for me before I let you 
go again, and if you don’t do as I tell you 
you won’t see any other light but mine for 
the rest of your blessed little life.” 

“T am really very sorry, but I must run 

















NATALIA 





off. Can't you let me have just one candle 
and a match for to-night, as my sister is 
anxiously waiting for me to bring them?” 

Here the Imp indulged in a loud laugh, 
which jarred on Natalia’s nerves. 

“Come, girl,” said he, “‘ don’t stand there 
idle ; go in and tidy up the place, and get 
me my dinner ready.” 

There was no help for it. Natalia was 
obliged to follow the creature into the long, 
low building. On looking round, she found 
it full of every imaginable article of food, 
clothing, furniture, kitchen utensils, etc., and 
all in a hopeless muddle, and everything just 
where it had no possible business to be ! 

“This place is not tidy by any means,” 
said the Imp ; “ you will have to set to work 
and put things straight by to-morrow morn- 
ing. But first of all I want my meal; so run 
away and find what you think I should like, 
and cook it properly. I shall expect it ready 
in ten minutes.” 

With these words the Imp opened a small 
door leading into a kitchen, pushed Natalia 
in, and locked her up alone. The poor girl 
looked round, but saw nothing either in the 
shape of food or cooking utensils. She 
hunted high and low, but in vain ; at last she 
sat down on the floor and cried. 

Presently she heard a very slight flapping 
of wings, and, on glancing up, she saw a little 
white dove, which flew down towards her and 
perched upon her shoulder. 

“ Don’t cry, Natalia,” said the bird ; “there 
is no occasion for you to fear. You have 
always been a good girl, unselfish to a degree, 
and cheerful under most trying circumstances : 
therefore no harm will ever overtake you. I 
will be near to protect you; for I never fail to 
help and protect all those who deserve it. 
Whatever the Imp, who is the greatest enemy 
I have, tells you to do, try and do it, no 
matter how difficult ; I will always be near— 
only never despair, but persevere and have 
patience.” 

The dove then left Natalia’s shoulder and 
began fluttering round the room. Natalia 
watched the little thing eagerly ; all her fear 
had left her, anda feeling of perfect calm 
came over her. 

Suddenly, what was her surprise when right 
in front of her appeared a table upon which 
a sumptuous repast was daintily displayed ! 
Everything that anyone could possibly wish 
to eat and drink was upon the table. 

“Oh, you dear, sweet little dove ! how can 
I ever thank you?” exclaimed Natalia, but the 
bird had disappeared, and in another moment 


the door opened and the Imp walked in. 
Vol. xvi.—75 
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“Well!” he cried, “I trust you have 
obeyed my orders and prepared my dinner.” 

Just as Natalia was about to reply the 
creature caught sight of all the good things 
and flew into a terrible rage. 

“ What is the meaning of this?” he cried. 
“Where did you get these things from? 
Answer me this instant.” 

“‘T am very sorry,” replied Natalia, calmly, 
“but you told me to prepare your dinner, 
and—here it is.” 

“None of your insolence! How dare you 
speak to me like that? Be off with you! 
and put the emporium in order—/ha?¢ won't 
be so easy—and if you don’t put it straight 
by the morning, I will make mincemeat of 
you!” 

“There is no pleasing some people!” 
thought Natalia, as she was roughly turned 
out of the kitchen. 

The Imp had been correct in saying that 
it would be no easy matter to put the 
emporium to rights. The instant Natalia 
put a thing into its place it rolled out again 
and hid itself away in some. obscure corner 
of the room, and it took Natalia quite half an 
hour to find it, and then with no better result. 
This sort of thing went on half through the 
night, until, tired out and weary, Natalia 
decided to rest a little and try again later 
on. So she lay down upon the counter 
and instantly fell asleep; nor did she 
wake up again until she heard the door 
handle rattle and found that it was morning ; 
and the Imp walked in to see if all was tidy ! 
She jumped up and looked round in alarm, 
but what was her surprise and delight to see 
that everything was in perfect order and as 
neat as possible. 

“ That dear little dove!” thought Natalia ; 
“how good of it to help me!” 

The Imp was beside himself with rage. 
“What is the meaning of all this?” he cried. 
“Tell me this instant who it was that helped 
you, for you could not have done the work 
alone.” 

*T don’t know who it was,” Natalia replied, 
“but a dove flew upon my shoulder last 
night and promised to protect me and help 
me; more than that I do not know.” 

“ That’s a lie !” stormed the Imp ; “ doves, 
or any birds for the matter of that, don’t fly 
about helping people! I never heard such 
rubbish in all my life! Tell me instantly 
who helped you ?” 

“What I told, you is perfectly true, and if 
you won’t believe me I cannot help it.” 

The Imp glared at the girl for a moment, 
evidently wondering what he could do next. 





' 
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“THE CREATURE FLEW INTO A TERRIBLE RAGE.” 


“T shall be even with you yet,” he said at 
last; “ you told me your sister wanted candles 


and matches. I am out of them ; but this 
evening you can have the magic skull over 
my door-—that will give you light for the rest 
of your lives and illuminate the whole village 
besides, provided you ever reach it in safety, 
for the fiery skull is no easy thing to carry. 
Take it and see whether any goose of a bird 
will help you to carry it.” The Imp clapped 
his hands and laughed in delight at what he 
considered an excellent joke. 

Natalia trembled at the thought of possess- 
ing so horrid a thing as the magic skull; but 
there was no help for it—she knew she would 
have to make the best of it and trust to the 
little dove for help. 

At the close of the day, the Imp climbed 
up a ladder and, after some difficulty, con- 
trived to bring down the skull, which he gave 
to Natalia. 


“Take 
said he, ‘‘and 
give it to your 
sister with my 
compliments, 
though I doubt if 
you will ever get 
as far as the 
village alive. In 
less than ten 
minutes you 
ought to be a 
heap of ashes. 
Farewell !” 

The Imp 
laughed loudly 
and re-entered 
the house, leaving 
Natalia to return 
to the village with 
the skull in her 
hand. 

It was begin- 
ning to grow dark 
now, and she had 
not gone far into 
the forest before 
the skull began to 
send forth rays of 
light all round. 
For some time 
nothing hap- 
pened, but _pre- 
sently the rays 
became so fierce 
that they began to 
scorch her hand, 
and at last she 
was obliged to drop the horrid thing alto- 
gether, as the heat from it was too intense 
to bear ; but even after she had let it drop 
the rays from the skull scorched the trees 
and grass and everything that was within 
reach. Natalia tried to run away, but the 
dreadful rays followed her and scorched her 
whenever she attempted to go ; when she 
remained quiet they hardly touched her. 

“Whatever shall I do?” cried Natalia ; 
“TI can’t stay here for ever, and I can't 
carry the horrid thing.” 

“Don’t be frightened,” said a voice, and 
once more Natalia saw her friend the dove: 
“take up the skull again and carry it home ; 
I shall sit on your shoulder, so that the 
rays won’t dare to hurt you while I am with 
you.” 

Natalia quickly obeyed. She hardly felt 
any heat at all as she walked along carrying 
the skull. 


Ty 











NATALIA AND THE IMP. 


“Why may I not leave this horrid thing 
in the forest?” asked Natalia of the dove ; 
“what use is it to me?” 

“Tt will prove of the greatest use, my 
child; keep it, for it cannot hurt you now, 
as its power for evil depends much upon 
the influence to which it is subjected. It 
will rid you of your enemies and help you 
in many ways. Do you know that ever since 


“OT WILL HELP YoU 


you left home the village has been in utter 
darkness and the inhabitants have been 
almost starving, for every morsel of food has 
disappeared ; the wretched Imp spirited it all 
away into his emporium !” 

“And are my father and sister starving 
too?” 

“Yes ; they have been very miserable, 
particularly your sister, who never ceased 
lamenting sending you away to the forest.” 

Natalia hurried on faster and never stopped 
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to rest until she was safely inside the hut. 
Her sister embraced her warmly and wept 
bitterly over her, begging her to forgive her 
cruelty ; while the father was beside himself 
with joy. 

After that all went well in the village. As 
for the peasant and his daughters, a wonderful 
change came over their prospects ; for the 
magic skull, instead of sending forth rays of 


IN MANY WAYs.” 


fierce light, shot forth gold whenever Natalia 
required it! Consequently the peasant and 
his daughters were poor no longer; they 
moved out of the little hut into a large house, 
and Natalia spent all her time in helping her 
poorer neighbours. 

For some time all went well, until Martha 
again developed a great dislike and jealousy 
towards her sister. She was annoyed 
because the magic skull paid no attention 
to her: whenever she wanted gold it only 
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sent forth fire and burnt her ; and she hated 
having to ask her sister for whatever money 
she required. 

“Why,” thought she, “should I not try 
and secure a skull from the Imp for my 
own use ?” 

So one day she set out to visit the 
emporium in the forest, but whether she 
found what she required no one ever 
knew, for she was never seen or heard of 
after. Natalia and her father had the forest 
searched and left no stone unturned to find 
Martha, but all in vain. 

One morning, as Natalia was sitting by her 
window weeping over Martha’s strange dis- 
appearance, she was dclighted to see her 
friend the dove fly in and perch itself on the 
sill. 

“‘ Dear little dove,” cried Natalia, “ cannot 
you tell me where my sister is ?” 

“She has met with the fate that she had 
destined for you. I tried to help her, but 


she only laughed at me, and would not obey 
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me or trust in me. ‘The Imp has had his 
revenge ; he will never get over your reaching 
home in safety with the skull.” 

Natalia was miserable, and for days nothing 
would comfort her. 

“* Natalia,” said the dove, appearing to her 
again one day, “ will you marry me?” 

To say that Natalia was astonished would 
be to put it very mildly. 

“Who then-are you? 
a dove?” 

“No; I only assumed that form to help 
you. I am the son of the Queen of the 
Fairies.” 

So saying the dove instantly changed itself 
into a remarkably handsome young Prince: 
so charming was he that Natalia directly fell 
desperately in love with him, and promised 
to marry him on the following day, which 
she accordingly did and lived happily ever 
after; Natalia becoming as great a favourite 
with the fairies as she was with the 
mortals. 


I thought you were 








Curtostties.* 


[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted] 


A SPLIT BALLOON. 

Photos of balloon ascents are common enough, 
but split balloons, we imagine, seldom come 
within range of a camera. The accompanying 
snap-shot was taken by Mr. Charles Lewis, of 
Christchurch, New Zealand, and illustrates an 
accident that befell Baldwin’s balloon on the 
occasion of this well-known parachutist’s first 
ascent from the grounds of the Agricultural and 
Pastoral Association at Christchurch, some ten 
or twelve years ago. Just when the ascent 


was about to be made a violent gust of wind 
drove the balloon over the Produce shed, 
where it caught on a flagpole and the great rent 
seen in the photograph was made in its side. 
The excitement occasioned by the incident is 
evidenced by the state of the crowd. 


ae 


A SCYTHE IN A TREE-TRUNK. 

The scythe seen in the singular position depicted in this 
photograph has a unique history. The tree itself is located 
in the town of Warwick, Mass. Early in the Civil War of 
1861-65, a certain James Bliss, white mowing in the fields, 
suddenly decided to enlist. Hanging his scythe over the 
limb of a small pine tree, and requesting that it be left 
there until his return, he went to Athol (about eight miles) 
and joined a regiment that was sent south. Unfortunately 
he succumbed to fever, and the scythe was never removed, 

with the result that the tree has 

grown entirely around the blade. 

Bliss’s father still lives in the 

town. 

HOW LIVE STOCK IS PUT ON 
BOARD. 

The accompanying snap-shot, 
sent by the Rev. J. FE. McOuat, of 
the U. P. Manse, Logiealmond, 
Perthshire, illustrates the manner 
in which live stock is put on board 
ship in the Orkney Islands. It 
is a much more expeditious pro- 
ceeding than attempting to drive 
them across a gangway, but it is 
one that is much objected to by the 
animals themselves. One can 
almost fancy the series of unearthly 
yells this pig is giving vent to as it 
swings helplessly around in mid- 
air. By the way, what a world of 
indignation is evident in the severe 
curl of the creature’s tail. 


* Copyright, 1898, by George Newnes, Limited. 
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A ee T OF HAIR- 
> 

No material seems to come 
amiss to birds in the making 
of their nest. In this photo. 
we see one made out of 
discarded hair-pins, pieces of 
wire, etc. This nest, along 
with others of a more or less 
curious type, was found on 
the roof of the Crystal Palace. 
The curious material of which 
it is composed was found 
about the palace grounds by 
the blue-rock pigeons who 
built this nest, and it is cer- 
tainly circumstantial demon- 
stration of the presence of 
ladies and pleasure seekers 
of all classes. It is a matter 
of speculation what would 
have been the result had the 
egg that was found in the nest 
just as it is photographed been 
allowed to produce a young 
pigeon. 
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5 “From a Photo. by Negretti Zambra, Crystal Palace. 





A TRIPLET OF CALVES. 

The charming little 
animal study that forms 
our next photograph 
represents a triplet of 
bonny heifer calves that 
were given birth tu by 
a cow owned by Mr. 
David Ford, of Oaken 
Bank Farm, Rainow, 
near Macclesfield, in the 
latter part of February 
this year. Such an occur- 
rence is most remark- 
able, and is also ex- 
tremely rare. As will be 
seen by the photo., the 
calves are almost alike 
in colour, They were 
about four months old 
at this time, and have 
been named ‘ Faith,” 
** Hope,” and ‘* Charity.” 


» VIEW OF 
AMER, 

Our next photograph 
is a view of a large screw 
steamer taken by Mr. 
W. E. A. Carnegie Dick 
son, of 9, India Street, 
Edinburgh, looking 
straight down on it from 
the dizzy heights of the 
Forth Bridge. The effect 
is certainly most remark 
able. The ship is evi 
dently proceeding at a 
considerable speed, judg- 
ing from the spray she is 
throwing up all round 
her, which is quite 
plaster-like in appear- 
ance. A boat is to be 
seen alongside the larger 
craft, contrasted with 
which it seems a helpless 
little atom indeed. 





CURIOSITIES. 





A WESTRALIAN RAILWAY STATION, 
The curious railway station seen in our next photo, 
does not look like rivalling Liverpool Street for some 


considerable number of years to come. Indeed, Mr.’ 


FE. K. Outtrim, of the Survey Camp, Colliefields, 
W.A., claims for it the place of honour at the other 
end of the scale, as being absolutely the smallest 
station in the world. ‘* You will notice,” he writes, 
‘the absence of anything other than the board with 
the name ‘ Keysbrook,’ painted on it, to guide the 
traveller on arriving at the station. The box affixed 
to one of the posts is fur the reception of consign- 
ment notes, and should a ‘sundowner’ come along 
he generally considers he has more use for them 
than the rightful owner, and very often borrows 
notes and the consignments that have been left for an 
indefinite period. In the rare event of a passenger 


f 
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wishing to leave Keys- 
brook, he lights a hig 
fire in the middle of 
the track.” 

A COTTAGE BUILT 
LIKE A CHURCH. 
At first sight there is 

nothing extraordinary 

about our next illustra- 
tion. It is apparently 
a little village church, 
the counterpart of 
which can be found in 
hundreds of hamlets. 
But the curious part 
of the business is that 
this is not achurch, but 
acottage. ‘* Visitors to 
the neighbourhood,” 
says the Rev. C. T. 
Warren, of Wood- 
bridge, Suffolk, “ in- 
variably take the build- 


ing— which is known as the 
‘ Tattingstone Wonder ’— 
forachurch.” It isa make- 
believe affair altogether, in 
fact, for the solid-looking 
tower has only three sides. 


A WINDMILL OF 
CIGARETTES. 

From time to time we 
have reproduced more or 
less curious ‘“‘ trade tro- 
phies” made by enter- 
prising traders, but we 
have here what is perhaps 
one of the best that have 
heen sent in. This is a 
real old-fashioned windmill, 
complete with cottage and 
hayricks, and all made out 
of various brands of cigar- 
ettes and the tobacco there- 
in contained. The wind- 
mill, which is 34/t. by 2ft. 
at the base, and 2ft. high, 
was made by Mr. John H. 
Harrison, of 247, West 
Derby Road, Liverpool. 
This photograph was taken 
by Hickin and _ Slater, 
Liverpool. 
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— Sr) 
BIRD’ ST IN A PLATFORM GONG. 

The gong illustrated in the above photograph and 
chosen by some sparrows in which to build their nest 
and successfully rear their young is to be seen at 
Long Clawson and Hose Station on the Great 
Northern and London and North-Western Joint 
Railways. The gong is 27in. in circumference, half 
an inch in thickness, and is worked from a signal-box 
1ooyds. away. It is rung on an average at least 
forty times a day, and can be heard at a distance of 
Sooyds. It is fixed over the porter’s room door. 
The photo. was taken by M:. R. Stimson, of The 
Cedars, Hose. 


. THE MAIDS OF BUTE. 
The curious rocks depicted in the accompanying 
photograph are situated on the northern shore of the 


Island of Bute, almost opposite Glen Caladh, and 
viewed from the deck of 
a steamer passing through 
the Kyles of Bute they 
appear to be two women 
sitting on the hillside. 
They have borne the name 
of “The Maids of Bute” 
for at least several genera- 
tions, and are well known 
to all tourists who have 
passed through the charm- 
ing scenery of the Kyles. 
The maid on the left is 
evidently very shy, as her 
face is hidden behind her 
friend. Though easily seen 
from the steamer, they are 
somewhat difficult of access, 
as no road runs near them. 
Mr. Peter Couper, M.A., of 
the High School, Glasgow, 
who took this photo., says it 
represents them as seen from 
a near point of view. 


_A REPEATED POSE 

Mr. W. W. J, Symes, of 71, Avondale Road, Den- 
mark Park, S.E., who sent in both these photographs, 
writes: ‘* These prints. can assure you are from two 
different negatives, taken with an interval of from 
twelve to fifteen minutes between each exposure, 
during which time the dog actually got up and 
scampered about.” This statement is endorsed by the 


ee = 


Rev. Dr. McDowell, Headmaster of Wilson’s Grammar 


School, Camberwell, for whom the photos. were taken. 
The dog’ assumed both poses on its own account, 
and it was only when Mr. Symes subsequently held 
the photos. to the light to discover the better negative 
of the two that he noted the remarkable similarity. 











— 


SF Pacey : 





“I HURLED MYSELF THROUGH THE GAP.” 


(See page 613.) 





